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A Study of Wintu Mythology. 


INTRODUCTION. 


This study was made with the purpose of discovering the processes 
making for change and stability in Wintu mythology as it exists in the 
present day. To achieve this, all possible factors which were present in 
this area and their values had to be determined. The very simple culture 
of the Wintu reduced these factors to a minimum. It was felt that the 
form and content of a myth might be affected by a lapse of time between 
versions of the same narrator, by the use of English as opposed to the 
native Wintu, by the individuality of the interpreter, by the generation 
of the story teller, and finally by the sub-area from which he came. 

The material secured to cover these points was the following: 

. Wintu as opposed to English renditions by the same informant 

(7 tales). 

. Interpreters’ rendition in English of storiessimultaneously record- 
ed in Wintu (4 tales). 

An informant’s repeated version of a story after the lapse of 
approximately one year (7 tales), and after the lapse of a few 
weeks (3 of the same tales).! The factor of language was here 
taken into consideration, that is comparisons were made for 
stability in English as compared to English texts and in Wintu as 
compared to Wintu texts. 

The rendition of myths by people under thirty as opposed to the 
same myths told by the preceding generations (g tales). In 
addition material was secured on the reaction of the younger 
generation to stories and story telling. 

A series of versions of one tale as told by various informants.! 
These include 15 versions of Coyote and death; 2 of Arrival of 
returning water; 3 of Winiwinit and Suptit; 3 of Coyote and Crow; 
2 of The Race; and 2 of Thunder and Lightning. 

Furthermore all available material was collected on the formal elements 
of stories, the customs associated with story telling, the requirements of 
a good story teller, and so forth. 

Once in hand, the material secured was found, for the purposes of this 
paper, to group itself automatically according to the following classes: 

1. The literary aspects of the mythology. 

The recorded myth which included the determination of the time 

and language factors in recording. 

3. Change and stability in Wintu mythology. 

In ‘aie ‘¢ words, it was discovered that many differences and similarities 
were not due solely to processes of change and stability, but might be 
attributed to the literary forms in which the Wintu deal, or to the 
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technique of collecting myths. It was therefore deemed necessary ty 
determine what these factors were before the main purpose of the Paper 
could be approached. 

The contents are presented under the three main headings give, 
above. 

Italics in the texts indicate the portions chanted. When the ter; 
‘ethnographer’ and “‘linguist’’ appear in this paper, the former applies 
to Cora Du Bois and the latter to D. Demetracopoulou. The phonetic 
spelling of Wintu words has been simplified. 

The authors wish to take this opportunity to thank the Department 
of Anthropology of the University of California for making this study 
possible. They particularly wish to express their gratitude to Professor 
A. L,. Kroeber, Dr. Leslie Spier, and Dr. A. H. Gayton for their assistance 
and criticism. They also wish to thank Mr. and Mrs. George Bayha for 
having made agreeable the field work of two seasons. On the infinite 
patience and helpfulness of the informants this work is almost entirely 
dependent. 


LITERARY ASPECTS. 


Myths in the Wintu area were told formerly only at night and during 
the winter season from bohemsas to saswaititatuma which probably 
corresponds roughly from the winter solstice to the appearance of grass 
in the spring, or to the summer solstice. To tell stories during the summer 
would reverse the seasons ot the year and cause the summer to be as 
cold as winter. As one informant expressed it, “It would bring two 
winters in one year.’ Today, of course, stories are freely told at any 
time. There lingers, however, a preference for story telling at night. It 
was observed, for instance, that Sadie Marsh recalled around the campfire 
at night stories and anecdotes which daytime associations did not bring 
to her mind. Also it was not infrequent for a group of Wintu which had 
assembled to pick fruit to come together in the evening to listen to an 
able story teller. 

Previously it was customary for men and women to go to the earth 
lodge on winter nights and spend hours listening to tales. A favorite 
story teller was urged to narrate a myth. He protested and refused until 
finally under the pressure of persuasion he undertook the telling of a tale 
which might last the better part of the night. Women were never solicited 
to tell stories in the earth lodge but they were frequently story tellers in 
their own houses, at least in later days. 

The chief requirements for a good story teller in the minds of the in- 
formants were that he have a good memory and be a good singer. Many 
stories are interspersed and indefinitely prolonged with songs which the 
narrator alone sings. Sometimes, one informant reports, a story teller 
would change his voice with a change in characters. ‘This skill was seldom 
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observed by the recorders. There seems to have been no particular mark! 
bestowed upon an able individual beyond general recognition. Jenny 
Curl reports that she remembers the time when the McCloud people would 
go as far as Antler (10 miles) to hear a good story teller. Shamans were 
not found to be more skillful either by reputation or in actuality. In- 
quiries about narrators of repute gave very meager results. The only 
person mentioned by several informants was Tom Millee who died the 
vear before our work in that area commenced. 

The function of story telling was undoubtedly mainly recreational, 
although two informants said that they had been told stories by their 
elders for instruction consistently during childhood. Furthermore the 
comment that bolas (myths) were “‘just like the Bible to white people” 
was frequent. Even a sophisticated person like Sadie Marsh was inclined 
to accept the cosmogonic and explanatory elements as true. The ethno- 
grapher in searching for a clearer understanding of certain beliefs was 
repeatedly given myths in lieu of explanations. Inquiries about beliefs 
connected with thunder and lightning were answered with the tale 
“Thunder and Lightning’’. Questions on the nature of the Wintu concept 
of winesxuyat (an indwelling and personal soul which warns and counsels 
the possessor) brought forth a Tultuheres story which illustrated the point. 
Mythology among the Wintu had no ceremonial or religious function 
whatsoever. The absence of such functionsisa peculiarity of the area under 
consideration. In another area in which mythology played other and 
wider roles, it is conceivable that a study of the change and stability of 
myths would be profoundly affected by the various parts they played. 

The types of stories distinguishable in the area were few and certainly 
not clearly present in the minds of the Wintu. There were the bolas which 
comprised the bulk of the tales and were of a varied character including 
cosmogonic, teleological, and mere adventure elements. There was also 
the smaller group of nini or love stories built around the love songs also 
called nini®. Then there were puyukinsus tales, stories of the feared 
mountain beings. These include at one extreme accounts which may be 
considered true bolas and at the other extreme a series of anecdotes often 
personal in nature. Finally there is the anecdote® proper. It must be 

1 Merriam, C. Hart. An-nik-a-del. 1928. p. iii. He speaks of his Modesse 
informant in the following manner, ‘‘As evidence of his attainments (in 
tales, ceremonies, and laws of his people) he was awarded three and a half 
of the four degrees which may be granted... His certificate consists of three 
cross bars and an additional half bar tatooed on the inner side of his left 
fore arm.’’ Although the Wintu are the immediate neighbors of the Modesse 
to the west and occupied part of the same river basin no trace of a distinguish- 
ing badge for an eminent story teller is found. 

* Du Bois, Cora and Demetracopoulou, D. Wintu myths. UC AAE. 28: 
no. 25, 20. 

* ibid. no. 49, 50, 51. 
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emphasized that this classification is one superimposed by the recorders 
and not formalized in Wintu mythology.! An account of the Strange 
behavior of shamans, now perhaps dead, is definitely rejected by the 
Wintu as bolas, as are also some mountain being stories; while on the 
other hand some informants are not at all clear on the differences between 
a nini and a bolas. When asked what constitutes a bolas the answer is that 
they are the stories which concern themselves with the long ago peopk 
(len wintu) who sprang from the ground (tepta) in the world before ous 
Of esoteric tales no trace whatsoever was discoverable. 
Attached to the narration of a myth there are certain literary anj 
formal devices. A well told story should begin with “long ago’ or “it 
came into being’’ and terminate with “‘it has been transformed”’ or “it js 
finished’’. In English the formalization is far less strict, but stories 
frequently begin with ‘‘people lived at such and such a place’”’ or “‘people 
came into being’”’ which may be considered the informant’s translation 
of the Wintu introductory phrase. A concluding phrase is most often 
omitted. When it does occur it is an approximate translation of the 
Wintu or some remark like ‘‘that is all I know’’. Throughout the telling 
the audience says, “‘Yes (ho).”” Today the custom still persists though m 
one person assumes the responsibility of signifying the attention of the 
listeners in this fashion. Sadie Marsh reports that as a child she said “ho” 
until she fell asleep whereupon the story was discontinued to be resumed 
the following night. During the days of the earth lodge one person assum- 
ed this responsibility by common consent. The narrator after the closing 
sentence said, ““xanpumpum”’ or variants thereof. The meaning of this 
phrase was not determinable. Then the auditor who had said “ho 
responded with: 
May it soon be daylight. 
May spring come soon. 

or with, 
Winter mosquitoes go, 
Summer mosquitoes come, 
Spring hurry up. 


Syke Mitchell omitted the xanpumpum element and when asked for the 
reason he replied that there was no point in saying it when telling stories 
during the summer. 

The language of a good story teller is reputed to be more elaborate than 
that of daily conversation. Informants commonly speak of the use of 
“high words” in bolas. Actually there is observable the difference 
common to literary and conversational speech. There is the unknown 

! The words “‘myth”’, ‘‘tales’’ and “‘story’’ have been used interchangeably, 
therefore, throughout this paper. For definition of myth as opposed to tale 
see Reichard, Gladys A., Literary Types and Dissemination of Myths. 
JAFL 34 : 269, 1921. 
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phrase quoted above, xanpumpum, for which no one could give a 
meaning. A Bald Hill informant reported the use of noi for nor (south) in 
myths. This however may be a dialectic difference. In Winiwinit and 
Suptit a hooked instrument called mokos laknas or laktus is named. 
Upon inquiry Jenny Curl said that this was a mythical tool, but it may 
well be the hooked stick formerly used to pull the lower branches of oak 
trees within reach of acorn gatherers. 

The length of a story when told to a group of Wintu is reputedly far 
greater than that of versions given to an unknown recorder. But the 
difference apparently lies not in a curtailment of substance so much as in 
a curtailment of ethnographic details, endless repetitions of words, in- 
cidents and songs which do not advance the plot. One informant after 
giving the Tultuheres! story in an hour and a half said that it could be 
made so long that one night would not suffice for its telling. Another told 
the Bear and Deer? story in three quarters of an hour and then said that 
a good story teller would make it last all night. All night in such cases 
does not refer from dark to dawn but merely to a night’s entertainment. 
Undoubtedly the presence of an audience exerts a stimulus which 
restlts in such verbal elaborations. It was observed repeatedly that a 
narrator was more careful and detailed when he was surrounded by 
persons who knew the story. Syke Mitchell was one individual on whom 
the influence of an audience was most marked. Other informants like 
Jenny Curl who was a true story teller and loved her art, elaborated their 
tales with ethnographic details and repetitions after they were convinced 
that the recorders appreciated their abilities and were desirous of hearing 
as full a version as possible. There are here two factors therefore, that 
of an audience and that of confidence in a recorder. They may often 
obscure each other and a definite generalization of their bearing on the 
length of stories is difficult to disentangle. 

In addition to verbal devices there were certain dramatic ones used 
by the best narrators. Jo Bender, for instance, used an arrow release 
gesture with and without relevance whenever the action of an incident 
was heightened. Oddly enough the gesture did not correspond to the 
actual practice when shooting arrows. When a character departed the 
voice was lowered and became fainter with every repetition of ‘‘he went, 
and went, and went.’’ Whispering was used for moments of intensity 
when stealth was being depicted. Coyote as an old man might be represen- 
ted as speaking with a weak and quavering voice. Chanting appears in 
many tales as indicated in the texts. The remarkable stability of the 
parts chanted by an informant who uses this device seems worthy of 
comment. The myth entitled ‘‘Birds’’ (no. 1) is included in this study as 
the best example secured in the Wintu region of a story outstanding!ly 
dramatic, not only in the way it is told but in its definite climactic con- 
struction. 


‘Du Bois, no. 7. ? ibid. no. 36. 
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The stories most frequently told are undoubtedly those concerning 
Coyote, and the younger generation which is often quite ignorant of th 
body of myths will express a preference for Coyote stories. Connecte 
with this is the fact that Coyote is in many instances a trickster whoy 
escapades are considered highly humorous. To a far less degree he js, 
culture hero of a marplot type. The stock expression used by Coyot 
when he is resuscitated, ‘“Nephew, I must have been asleep’’, never fails 
deeply to amuse the Wintu audience. Skunk is second to Coyote as, 
humorous character. In fact the whole story of Mice and Others!, in whic 
he plays a large part, is thought to be very funny. The character Keri: 
in ‘“‘Huhurit’’? is also sometimes considered amusing. Of the more serioy; 
stories there seems to be a preference for ‘“Tultuheres’’? and ‘‘Huik’ 
(no. 36) but no story can be labelled as outstandingly a favorite. 

The cycle seems at the present time to be almost unknown in the area 
Only one informant, an old man of about ninety, told what may be con 
sidered a Coyote cycle (no. 2). It has been included to show his skillfu! 
amalgamation of stories now generally told as separate tales. That ap 
informant was sometimes aware of giving a fragment of what he had 
heard in longer form was evinced by the frequent remark, ‘‘I only know 
part of the story. There is a lot more to it.’’ One other far less skillfu 
attempt to weave stories together was made by Billy Stone when he 
united ‘“‘Nordalwe Limak’’, ‘‘Nordalmunoko”’ and ““Huhurit’’.4 He felt that 
the older brother in ‘“‘Nordalwe Limak”’ was the same as the older brother 
in ““Huhurit” and that ‘““Nordalmunoko”’ depicted the further adventure 
of NordalweLimak. The customary absence of such perception may be 
due to the fact that stories are often told without the naming of the 
chief characters. The recorders often had to ask for the identification 0 
persons designated as “‘the gambler’’, ‘‘older brother’, etc. However 
there are many tales in which Coyote is specifically named and yet onl 
one cycle was procured. Kukup’iwit, an unidentifiable being, sometimes 
male and sometimes female and with aspects resembling those of the 
mountain beings; Wukwuk, a mythical bird: Kopkopmas, a rolling head 
and NomLestawa or Olelbes, a vague supreme being, all appear in 2 
number of tales in the order of frequency given above. Yet none of these 
separate stories with the same character has been combined with the 
rest to form a cycle as far as was discoverable. 

The question of the cycle and the amalgamation of stories cannot be 
passed over without some reference to Curtin’s Creation myths of 
primitive America® in which he has included nine Wintu tales. They 
were collected in 1889 and 1895 and present a very different picture of 
Wintu mythology from that gained in 1929 and 1930. It is certain that 


1 ibid. no. 34. ? ibid no. 18. % ibid no. 7. 
* ibid no. 17, 19, 18. 


’ Curtin, Jeremiah. Creation Myths of Primitive America. Boston, 1898 
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Curtin’s myths are far more elaborate and synthesized than any secured 
by the present recorders. The differences may be due in part to the 
disintegration of culture which may have occurred during the intervening 
period. But there are other difficulties in attempting to use Curtin’s 
material for comparative purposes. First, inquiry in the field showed 
that his myths were all secured from one informant,! Norelputus, a man 
of widespread affiliations with other tribes and an individual of a decided 
philosophic and religous bent and not untouched by Christian influence. 
One individual from whom myths were taken without data on the 
attendant circumstances can scarcely be used in a study of processes in 
mythology. Second, Curtin’s interest in collecting myths was journalistic. 
How much concession he made to newspaper readers is impossible to 
determine, but it has been discovered that his book contains exactly the 
same stories in form and content as those published in the New York 
Sun. Furthermore, Curtin’s comments on the myths in the introduction 
and notes are so colored by the folkloristic interpretations of his times as 
to be practically useless. Is has been felt therefore that the myths given 
by Curtin are surrounded with so much uncertainty as to method that 
they would be useless in a study which has attempted a somewhat 
sharpened technique of myth collecting, and that any interpretation 
based upon his work would be open to question.” 

The matter of cycles and the problem of incremental stories which 
would be raised by a comparison of more recent Wintu myths with those 
of Curtin has therefore unfortunately to be passed over. However, the 
problem has been discussed in part three on the basis of more strictly 
controlled if more limited material. 


THE RECORDED MYTH. 


One of the most obvious factors which might influence the recorded 
myth is the language in which the myth is told. There is an impression 
prevalent that versions procured in English are less elaborate in style and 
content than translations of texts. It seemed possible that this difference 
might be due to the technique of an ethnographer as opposed to that of 
alinguist. A linguist records the text verbatim whereas an ethnographer 
may not. For the purposes of this study every effort was made to make 
the informant take the same interest in the telling of Wintu and of 
English versions and equal care was taken in the recording of them. 
Since the interest of the linguist was largely in mythology, phonetic 
considerations were slighted and the Wintu texts were recorded as 
rapidly as writing permitted. 

‘Kroeber, A. L., Myths of South Central California, UC AAE 4: 175 (1907) 
makes a suggestion to this effect. 

* For this reason no use has been made of Schmidt, Pater W., Der Ur- 
sprung der Gottesidee, pt. 2, v. 2, p. 73—I0I. 
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Before taking up a consideration of particular stories it seems desirabj, 
to acquaint the reader with a series of differentiated terms used by th, 
writers. Core is used for a series of incidents which form a coherent 
whole. Element is the minimum recognizable detail. Incident is a 
aggregate of elements and its existence as a unit is recognizable on} 
through comparison with other myths either within or without the ary 
The writers are aware that these definitions are not always the ones use 
in the literature on American mythology. 

The first consideration, then, is that of differences due to language. |) 
making a comparison between the Wintu and English versions of th 
same narrator five informants were used. Of these only Syke Mitchell js 
a story teller of some repute. Sadie Marsh, who is fast bound by pre 
cedent, is able to reproduce in fixed form the stories which she heard 
from her mother and grandfather. Sally Reed is no story teller and com. 
pletely lacks assurance. The same is true of Ellen Silverthorne and in; 
lesser degree of Jo Charles. Sally Reed and Ellen Silverthorne have, 
poor command of English. 

When telling stories in English Sadie Marsh translates from the Wintu 
As she is a very accurate interpreter and as her stories are known almost 
by rote, her versions in the two languages are remarkably similar. He 
English version of Coyote and Stump (no. 4) which immediately preceded 
the Wintu version is longer by 8 words than the linguist’s translation of 
her Wintu text. This excess is accounted for in one sentence which is 
present in the Wintu version only. The sentence runs, ““The other said, 
‘The meddlesome one is here.’”’ This clause according to the informant 
does not actually belong to the story but was included because it can be 
said of Coyote at any time. A small difference in style also appears. In the 
English version the identity of the deliverer is given explicitly, whereas 
in the Wintu it is only implied. 

Two pairs of versions of Hummingbird were also collected from Sadie 
Marsh. The first pair (no.8,9) recorded in 1929 are not strictly compar- 
able. The English version was one of Sadie Marsh’s first attempts to 
tell myths in English and one of the ethnographer’s first attempts to 
record myths. Furthermore, it was not recorded verbatim. The two ver- 
sions are approximately the same in length and the only noticeable 
difference in incidents is where Coyote, at the end of the English version 
does not die but goes back and eats salmon. The two 1930 versions were 
both recorded verbatim. They show a remarkable similarity in content 
but a considerable difference in length. The English version was one 
third again as long as the translation of the Wintu version. This excess of 
words seems to be evenly distributed throughout the story and maj 


| Boas, Franz. Dissemination of Tales among the Natives of North America 
JAFL4: 14. The definition was accepted by Reichard. Literary Types 
JAFL 34: 276, 1921. 
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be due to the informant’s inability to translate the Wintu into concise 
English. The following pairs of sentences will help to illustrate the point: 


Informant’s English: ‘‘So he went over there and took the bark off from 
these. Then he kept on going up the ridge; he’d take the bark off from this 
tree and that tree and go on.”’ 

Linguist’s translation: ‘‘So he kept on going uphill eastward to the ridge, 
stripped off bark and put it on the ground, and kept on going to the ridge.”’ 


Informant’s English: ‘‘And so he looked down. Down south he saw every- 
thing down there as if it was shining. Oh, everything looked nice.” 

Linguist’s translation: ‘“‘So he looked toward the south and the land was 
brightly colored with poppies.” 


The difference between the two versions in directional details is inherent 
inthe two languages. In the Wintu it is not idiomatic to say “up the hill” 
without indicating the cardinal direction. The informant’s English then, 
though not accurately reproducing the Wintu, is a truer rendering as it 
transfers Wintu idiom into English idiom. The same is true of the terms 
eft” and “‘right”’ in the story of Coyote and the stump. Strictly speaking 
these terms do not occur in the Wintu language. We find, then, that 
where the same technique was used in recording, the English and Wintu 
versions of the myth are the same in length, phrasing and incident; where 
the technique was different, the stories differ in length and phrasing. 

Syke Mitchell also mentally translates from the Wintu when he gives 
English versions. His stories, however, do not show such a close similar- 
ity in the two languages. This may be due either to the fact that he is 
not a very accurate translator, or more probably to the fact that he lacks 
stability as a story teller. His English version of Coyote and Fly (no. 14) 
is one fourth again as long as the Wintu (no. 13), with the added length 
comprised entirely in the quotations. These last, four in each version, are 
essentially the same in content, however. The version of Coyote and 
Dentalium (no. 16) which was told in Wintu is one eighth again as long 
as that which was told in English (no. 17). The excess is found in the first 
part of the story before the two sisters are introduced. And yet this part 
of the story shows much similarity of content between the two tellings, 
while the second part, though similar in length, is rather divergent in 
detail. All through it has been felt that the dominating factor in Syke 
Mitchell’s variation between versions is not the linguistic one. Since the 
technique of recording was constant in both pairs of versions, the factor 
making for change must lie in the individuality of the informant. 

Jo Charles told Coyote and Death much more concisely in Wintu 
no. 50) than in English (no. 49). The English version is almost half again 
is long as the Wintu. Except for this the two stories are quite alike in 
form especially in the conversational repartee. The incidents are practic- 
ally the same in both versions. In the Wintu, Buzzard’s recurrent anger 
is not mentioned and the story is not located. This last, as in the case of 
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Sally Reed’s Wintu version, agrees with the Wintu practice of ofte 
implying rather than actually giving the location of an incident. 

Ellen Silverthorne told the English version of Coyote and Deat 
(no. 44) first, after much prompting. She expressed an entire lack of 
assurance in herself as a ‘‘talker’ and in her command of English. He 
Wintu version (no. 45) which followed immediately showed an wy. 
expected strain of poetry judged by Euro-American standards. Howeve 
it is very sparse as to elements. The English version although on) 
slightly longer than the Wintu contains 17 recognizable elements 4 
against 9 contained in the Wintu version. 

Sally Reed also showed a remarkable dissimilarity of style in her two 
versions of Coyote and Death. It is to be remembered that her English 
is quite poor. Her English version (no. 47), though containing almost 4 
many elements as her Wintu version (no. 48), is only about half as long 
and shows no verbal elaboration whatsoever. It is interesting to note that 
only in the English version she gives the location of where Buzzard i 
building. 

The English versions in the preceding paragraphs showed the narrators 
translation as opposed to that of the linguist. Before any conclusions can 
be drawn about English versions as opposed to versions recorded in the 
native text, the interpreter as a translator must also be considered. The 
comparison is in a sense closer than that in the preceding study becauseit 
is treating of translations of identical versions. In the former study a 
disturbing element entered through the process of the repetition of the 
tale. The version which the linguist took down and translated necessarily 
either preceded or followed that which the narrator had in mind when he 
gave his English version, whereas for this study the two texts were 
simultaneously recorded. 

Several factors niust be considered before the interpreter’s translation 
is compared with that of the linguist. In the first place, the linguist's 
greater leisure and larger vocabulary must be taken into consideration. 
Furthermore, the degree of training of each interpreter must be noted 
Fred Griffen, for example, was entirely untrained. John Stacey had 
been carefully trained to translate everything which was said without 
giving personal interpolations. Flora Curl although untrained was young, 
bright and eager to follow directions. In addition, the degree of the inter- 
preter’s familiarity with the tale should be taken into consideration. 
Familiarity with the myth might help an interpreter in accuracy. On the 
other hand, knowledge of another version of the same tale might in- 
fluence him if untrained. This last point was unfortunately entirely 
overlooked in the field and no data were secured on the subject. 

In all cases on record the interpreter’s versions are shorter than those 
of the linguist. John Stacey’s translation of Kukup’iwit and the woman 
(no. 21) is shorter by about one fifth than the linguist’s translation (no. 20). 
The interpreter seldom gave all of Jo Bender’s repetitions. About 75 
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wn 


words comprising half of the excess in length in the linguist’s version are 
taken up by such repetitions. For example, in the linguist’s translation, 
Kukup’iwit’s answer to the woman’s greeting is given as follows: ‘“‘It is 
cold, it is cold, it is cold. People should not travel. It is cold,” she said. 
“Let us go, let us go, let us go to the house. It is cold. Let us go to the 
house. Let us go to the house,”’ she said.’ 

John Stacey renders this in the following manner: ‘“‘It is cold. People 
ought not to travel; it is too cold.’’ The woman was Kukup’iwit. She 
said, “Let’s go to the house.’’’ Furthermore, the interpreter omitted the 
introductory sentence, ‘“Kukup’iwit came into being’’, a characteristic 
literary device, as also the obvious announcement at the end, ‘‘Kukup’iwit 
had gotten them’’, a stable phrase found in all three versions procured in 
text from Jo Bender. The whole introductory portion to where the 
woman catches sight of Kukup’iwit was shortened by the interpreter 
from 99 into 63 words. This is partly due to the fact that John Stacey, 
true to English idiom, omits the abounding directional terms. Small 
deviations from Jo Bender’s texts also occur in John Stacey’s translation 
of Coyote and death (no. 56). The linguist’s translation (no. 55) uses 
about 40 words more than the interpreter’s translation. There is again a 
foreshortening in the beginning. Up to where Coyote first addresses 
Buzzard the linguist uses 83 words while John Stacey’s version has 
only 54. This difference is again due to repetition on Jo Bender’s part. 
At the end of the story the interpreter omits Buzzard’s prediction that 
some day Coyote will be just bleached bones, a phrase which is charac- 
teristically present in several recorded versions of the tale. On the whole 
John Stacey may be relied upon to give all the incidents accurately in all 
detail and without interpolation. He cannot be trusted however in the 
representation of literary devices, whether traditional or individualistic. 

In comparing the next pair of translations (no. 23, 24) it must be kept 
in mind that Flora Curl was interpreting for her mother and that she 
was entirely familiar with the story as her mother told it. The two 
translations are remarkably similar, although the interpreter’s version 
is shorter by about one eighth. Flora Curl was careful to translate 
directly all the quotations. Occasionally she became obviously bored 
with the profusion of ethnographic detail and tried to summarize it. On 
these occasions her mother usually admonished her to be more accurate. 
In some instances her omission of ethnographic detail is due to the inherent 
differences between the two languages. For example, when Jenny Curl 
used the idiomatic ‘‘brought one-thrown-on-top-of-the-other” Flora Curl 
translated it into the corresponding English phrase “‘brought two deer 
home”, whereas the linguist, anxious to be true to both the English and 
Wintu idiom expressed it, ‘“‘brought home two deer, one thrown on top 
of the other’. The only noticeable omission is that of the song in the very 
first part of the story. The interpreter tried also to omit the obscene 
graveyard scene but finally told it very reluctantly. All subsequent 
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obscenity, however, was given accurately. As an interpreter, then, Flop 
Curl is to be trusted both as to incident and to a lesser extent as ty 
literary device. 

The last pair of translations (no. 27, 28) does not belong entirely to th 
same class as the preceding three pairs. The story was secured throug) 
the interpreter six says before it was recorded in text form. The linguist; 
version is almost three times as long. The introductory part which give 
in great detail the motivation for Grizzlybear’s anger is omitted by 
Fred Griffen although it was given in Wintu. Aside from this, however 
from the conception of the twins and on to the end, the two versions 
resemble each other closely. This is interesting in view of the fact that 
of two versions of the myth procured, one from Jenny Curl and one from 
Tilly Griffen, the latter version alone gave the long introductory con. 
plex. This brings up the question of whether Fred Griffen considered that 
portion unnecessary to the real core of the story. Unfortunately his om 
version of the story was not secured. For the most part the interpreter 
summarizes the narrator’s version. In the greasefalling incident 
however, he breaks into unexpected elaboration. According to the res 
of the story he should be expected to summarize the incident in 38 words 
whereas the actual number of words used is 64. There are a few minor 
differences in detail. Tilly Griffen’s text locates the story whereas her 
husband’s translation does not. On the other hand, Fred Griffen name 
Grizzlybear’s husband while no name occurs in the Wintu text. According 
to Fred Griffen’s rendition all the people run away when Grizzlybear 
becomes angry whereas the Wintu text has Grizzlybear devour then. 
At the very end the interpreter omits the name of the place where the 
twins were bathed. All of these differences may have occurred in Tilly 
Griffen’s first rendition of the story, however. 

A factor which would naturally enter in this study is the linguist’s 
command of Wintu. In the case of texts procured from Sadie Marsh this 
is entirely obliterated as all translations from texts were made with her 
help and under her supervision. The slight difference between the trans 
lation from her Wintu versions and her English versions must be attribut- 
ed to the fact that the linguist translates at leisure from a written text 
and has therefore time to choose the most appropriate word or expression 
It is also very possible that the linguist has a larger vocabulary from 
which to choose. 

We discover, then, that language exists as a factor in the written myth 
only when there is a lack of fluency in the language which is used as 
medium of expression. In other words, the use of the native tongue 4 
such, does not make for greater accuracy or a truer approximation to the 
tribal stylistic form. Where the language which is used in narration 1s 
well known, it loses importance as a factor in the recorded myth. Further- 
more, when an interpreter is used, if he is well versed in both languages 
and is carefully chosen and trained, he does not make for variation 
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between the myth as it exists in the informant’s narration and as it is 
recorded in the field worker’s note-book. When variation occurs between 
yersions told in different languages by the same informant, it must be 
attributed to instability either in the technique of the recorder, or in the 
story telling of the informant. 

The factor, then, which will be considered next, is the stability of the 
informant as a story teller, over a lapse of time.! For this purpose tales 
which had been recorded in the summer of 1929 were again procured in 
the summer of 1930 from the same informants. Then after a lapse of one 
to three weeks three of these stories were again collected. 

Sadie Marsh’s 1929 and 1930 versions of Coyote and the stump (no. 3, 4) 
show a great degree of similarity. The slight difference in length is 
accounted for by the phrase, ‘““The other said, “The meddlesome one is 
here’”’, which occurs only in the 1930 versions, and as stated before, does 
not actually belong to the story. Strangely enough the very slight 
variation which does occur between the two versions is found in the 
direct quotations. The two Hummingbird versions (no. 8, 10) which were 
secured in text from Sadie Marsh are very similar also. The 1930 version 
is one third again as long, however, as that procured in 1929. The differ- 
ence in length is taken up by repetition which is found generally through- 
out the text, and in an elaboration of Hummingbird’s journey, which 
makes the text approximate more closely the tribal literary style. The 
following excerpts serve to illustrate the verbal repetition which is 
superfluous to the advancement of the plot. 


In the 1930 version, Coyote dies the first time he falls down, says the usual, 
‘Saai’’, and ‘‘after he had lain there awhile, after he had lain there, he came 
back to life, got up and as before went west, went east....’’ In the 1929 
version he simply ‘‘fell to the ground. So again, as before, he went west, went 
east...’’, and then, as in the 1930 version, he dies after the second attempt 
to fly. In the 1930 version, when Coyote guesses that his nephew must be 
around he ‘looked around, tracked around, but did not find him. He looked 
awhile and, behold, there were tracks going eastwards uphill.’”’ In 1929, he 
“hunted around looking for tracks, and finally he saw some going eastward 
uphill.’ 


During the winter of 1929 and 1930 Sadie Marsh took occasion to 
“learn the story better’’ from her aged aunt Tildy Brock. This explains 
the elaboration of Hummingbird’s journey which is included in the 
added admonition to the traveller, “Even though you are an orphan you 
can swallow food and then go on crying.’’ Whether it also accounts for 
the greater amount of repetition is hard to say. In 1929 Sadie Marsh was 
consistently employed throughout the summer for linguistic purposes. 
In her attempt to give satisfaction she always told her myths concisely 

' For a comparison of myths over a lapse of time see also Goldfrank, 
Esther Schiff, Isleta Variants: A Study in Flexibility. JAFL 39: 70—78, 
(1926). 
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because she despised repetition. In 1930 she was not employed cop. 
sistently and was obviously not interested in pleasing; in addition she 
was suffering from the effect of a dissipated life. It would seem mor 
probable that the resultant laxity of standards rather than an attempt 
to approximate the tribal norm would account for the greater wordines; 
of the 1930 version. The only point where the two versions show any 
difference of content is a very minor one. In 1929 Coyote trapped salmon 
while in 1930 he speared them. All through identical phrases occur jn 
the two versions both in recounting important incidents and in giving 
minor details. The two English versions also secured from Sadie Marsh 
in 1929 and 1930 (no. 9, 11) are not strictly comparable because the first 
of these was not recorded verbatim. The 1929 version is little over half 
as long as the 1930 version. Again there is much more repetition in 1930 
and again salmon are speared and not trapped. The similarity of Sadie 
Marsh’s four versions may be attributed to her lack of assurance asq 
story teller and her consequent efforts to reproduce verbatim a version 
which she has heard from a good authority. 

The two versions of Coyote and Fly (no. 12, 13) which were secured 
in text from Syke Mitchell are not quite as similar to each other as Sadie 
Marsh’s versions. They agree closely in length and literary form but 
show a number of minor variations in the elements. In 1930 the sex of 
the offspring is not given; the child dies before the father goes to ask for 
help so that the father demands resuscitation and not simply recovery as 
in the 1929 version. In 1929 a phrase is given which is stable throughout 
many of the versions of Coyote and death. It runs, ““When people come 
on their way crying, it will be nice.’’ This phrase is given in an altered 
form in the second version. The time which elapsed between the death of 
the two children is not given in 1930, neither does Coyote become 
angry at Fly’s refusal to help him. This seems a rather large amount of 
variation for so short a story. 

Three versions of Coyote and Dentalium (no. 15, 17, 18) were secured 
from Syke Mitchell in English. The first was recorded in 1929 and the 
other two in 1930 with a lapse of two weeks between the two tellings. 
The two 1930 versions are increasingly more elaborate than the first. 
The version secured in 1929 contains 446 words, the next version was 
told in 1,229 words and the last in 1,715 words. Except for minor 
elements all the incidents are present in the three versions. The first 
version is given in a rather summary form. The introductory part up to 
the beginning of the journey with Coyote is very short; 104 words are 
used as opposed to 209 in the second, and 308 in the third. The visit to 
the sister and the securing of provisions is not mentioned and the meeting 
with Coyote is much simplified. The three versions then continue with 
similar content and prove more comparable in length up to the death of 
the two protagonists. Then the final incident is given in only 40 words 
in the first version while it is elaborated into 432 words in the second 
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and 662 words in the third. The dissimilarity of content between the first 
yersion and the other two lies chiefly in the absence of elements in the 
first. One trait however occurs in the 1929 version alone. Coyote comes 
to life and marries one of the sisters. In one case the first version agrees 
with the third in giving a detail which is absent from the second. It is 
when the bodies of Dentalium and Coyote are said to have alighted near 
a driftwood pile. The third version is at least one third again as long as the 
second. The added length is accounted for by elaboration and repetition 
and the addition of a few ethnographic details. Dentalium’s lunch is 
described and an evening speech by the chief is introduced. There is 
nothing which is found only in both the first and second versions and the 
divergence of the two 1930 versions from each other is far smaller than 
that of 1929 from either of them. There is a similarity in wording between 
the last two versions. Both begin with the statement, ‘“This fellow was a 
gambler. He had a wife.’’ The conversation with Coyote starting with, 
“I am going a long way. It is dangerous where I am going”, is very 
similar although not identical. Where identity of phrase does ‘occur 
during the narration it seems to be fortuitous since it is the simplest 
way of wording phrases which are essential to the progress of the story. 
For example such a phrase, “They came to the foot of the hill’, cannot 
be used to demonstrate the stability of Syke Mitchell as a story teller. 
Several factors beside the time element should be considered in the com- 
parison of the three versions. In 1929 Syke Mitchell showed a tendency to 
summarize his tales when there was no native audience present. This was 
probably due to the fact that he was unfriendly toward the field workers 
and gave information only as a money making proposition. Furthermore, 
in 1929 the tale was not recorded verbatim. The second version followed 
immediately upon the narration of the tale in Wintu in the presence of 
a native audience of not much importance; while the third was given 
before Syke Mitchell’s closest friends, two men reputed to be versed in 
Wintu lore. 

Jo Bender’s three versions of Kukup’iwit (no. 19, 20, 22) are very 
similar in style and content. Several identical phrases were found in all 
three: the woman’s false observation, ‘‘A human old woman sits there’”’ ; 
Kukup'iwit’s greeting upon seeing the woman; a phrase during the 
narrative which may be fortuitous, ‘“‘And another woman took it and 
untied it’; and the concluding remark, “‘Kukup’iwit had gotten them”. 
Kukup’iwit’s directions about the acorns are identical in one and two. The 
woman’s answer when the hostess questions her about the acorns is 
identical in two and three. There are no phrases found only in both one 
and three: that is, as far as the actual wording goes, one and two are as 
similar to each other as two and three, and one and three differ slightly 
more. The 1929 version is noticeably shorter than the other two. It con- 
tains 468 words as opposed to 797 in the second and 685 in the third 
version. It was one of the linguist’s first attempts to record texts and of 
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the narrator’s to give them. Several elaborations and explanations wey 
given in English and did not go to swell the number of words in the trays 
lation. The two last versions include a few more ethnographic element 
more directional details are given about the woman’s journey and th 
washing of faces is mentioned. The second version was the most elaborat; 
of the three. It was told in the presence of Jim Feder, perhaps the oldeg 
man of the tribe and one greatly esteemed by Jo Bender. The thir 
version omits the tabu laid on taking the acorns into a house which is the 
point of the story. It is felt that this was certainly not due to the lapse ¢ 
time as a factor. Whether it was because the informant was bored with 
having the story recorded for the third time, or whether it was becany 
he was seated beside the state highway with its distractions, whik 
waiting for the clouds to lift from Mt. Shasta so as to show his precion 
peak to visitors from the east is hard to say. It is, however, well to note 
that such accidents of memory do occur and although they may have n 
effect on the mythology of the tribe they do influence the recorded myth 

Jenny Curl’s three versions of Schinomtabat (no. 30, 31, 32) are quite 
similar in length although they show a slight progressive increase from 
927 in the first to 1,134 words in the third version. The three versions are 
alike in incident and form. Versions one and two agree more closely with 
each other than with three in the early conversation of the hero with his 
grandmother. Versions two and three agree in giving many additional 
ethnographic details such as the name of the place where the young man 
and his grandmother lived, the washing of faces, the description of the 
route toward the lowland and so forth. Of what might be termed mythical 
elements only two additions are found. Schinomtabat is described as 
being covered with blood after the battle and it is implied that the five 
thieves were skunks. In mythical content, then, version two agrees some- 
what less with one than it does with three. Versions one and three show 
at least as much resemblance to each other as each does to two. A greater 
similarity is found between them in the encounter of the hero with the 
theives just before the conversation begins. They also agree in giving five 
as the number of the thieves. Certain phrases were repeated in identical 
form in all three of the versions. In many cases the particular form of the 
phrase seems to be unessential to the progress of the narration and has 
therefore been taken to exhibit a certain stability of literary form in 
Jenny Curl’s myth telling. When the fight is about to be introduced the 
following phrase is chanted in all three versions, ‘‘In the lowland to the 
south, those who had gone before were fighting.’’ During the fight we are 
told in all three versions that, ‘He, when they shot at him, alighted to 
the west, alighted to the east.’ Including the song, there are eight such 
identical phrases common to the three versions. The grandmother's 
answer to the thieves is the only identical phrase found in two and three 
alone. There are three stable phrases found in one and three alone. The 
longest of these is a chanted description of the five thieves as they leave 
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with their booty, ‘“They came on with loads on their backs, so, holding 
the tumpline cords down on both sides of their heads, they came.” Ver- 
sions one and two agree in giving the presentiment of the grandmother 
in chanted form. As regards literary form, then, versions one and three 
seem to be closer to each other than two is to either of them. But even 
minute analysis shows that the stories at no time depart very far from 
each other. In dramatic effect two falls below the other two versions. 
Furthermore, both of the 1930 versions depart from Jenny Curl’s usual 
practice of telling by implication. Version two unnecessarily announces 
that the thieves were lying to Schinomtabat, and three explains that the 
hero killed the thieves to avenge his grandmother’s death. We conclude, 
therefore, that although the versions differ from one another slightly in 
mythical detail, literary device and phrasing, the change is in no wise 
progressive. 

In the first part of this section language was eliminated as a factor for 
change between versions. Now the lapse of time also seems to loose im- 
portance. A slight change does appear between two tellings of a story 
but this is about the same in extent whether a whole year or only a few 
days have elapsed between the two versions, or whether one has been 
told immediately after the other but in a different language. The change 
then, such as it is, should be attributed simply to the process of repetition. 
Unless a story is known completely by rote it naturally can not be repro- 
duced in an exactly identical form. This conclusion would lead us to infer 
that when marked changes do occur between myths procured in text and 
in English, or between two recorded versions of the same myth told by 
the same informant, they are due to instability in the recorder and the 
informant. With the recorder looming large as a factor of unknown value 
in the written myth! it naturally follows that a close study of the literary 
aspects of a mythology or a strict comparison of the mythical elements 
of two areas is not always possible, and if made, may lead to fallacious 
conclusions. The sharpening of technique in recent years is reducing this 
variable, however. It is merely emphasizing the obvious and well- 
known principle to conclude that all details surrounding the recording of 
the myths should be noted, even such apparently trivial ones as inter- 
tuptions in the telling, fatigue of any of the participators, source of the 
informant’s story, interpreter’s familiarity with the story, exact date of 
recording, etc. 


CHANGE AND STABILITY. 


The preceding section has considered language and time as technical 
factors in the recorded myth. But a lapse of time may also be considered 
as an historical element effecting changes of a more profound type in 


; This point has already been stressed by Reichard, Literary Types. 
JAFL, 34 :278, (1921); and in papers by Boas in JAFL, particularly Mytho- 
logy and Folktales of the North American Indians. J AFL, 27 : 375, (1914). 
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mythology. In other words the time element may actually engender g future 
process of change in a larger sense, and may account for more than mere which 
technical differences. Examination of the data from this point of view plex v 
has led to the following conclusions. An assured story teller, like Jenny widel\ 
Curl or Jo Bender, does not alter a story progressively in the course of noted 
time. The form of a tale is fixed in the narrator’s mind and digressions Eig 
from it are slight and accidental. A less authoritative story teller like teen t 
Sadie Marsh may alter the form of her versions by listening to narrators which 
of repute and incorporating elements of their stories into her own. On recall 
the other hand, a story teller like Syke Mitchell shows a remarkable The re 


freedom from traditional forms. He feels himself to be an authority 
entitled to shorten or lengthen a tale at will. His mood, the audience and 
the recorder are the factors shaping the rendition of a particular version, 
In sum, then, the examination of time as a factor in the change and 
stability of a story resolves itself into a human or psychological one. This 
conclusion naturally applies only to the material at hand which suffers 
from not representing longer spans of time. 

In the study of change and stability another aspect considered was that 
of the younger generation as opposed to the older. Superficially this 
again may resemble a concern for time as a factor. Actually, however, 
such a comparison is rooted in far reaching sociological changes. To 
weigh adequately differences and similarities in the myths told by the 
younger people as compared with those told by their parents or grand- 
parents, one should have a minute description of the alterations in the 
Wintu mode of life and thought during the last fifty years. A study of the 


mythology alone considers a limited aspect of a very much larger problem 7 
none of whose components may be fully discussed in isolation. 

The most obvious generalization which can be made with assurance 
concerning the younger generation is the loss of interest in the mythology 
of their people. Two forces have produced this result. One is the loss of 
the Wintu language. Amos Reed, Clarence Young, and Elwin Popejoy, 
for instance, could understand Wintu only with difficulty and therefore 
were not in a position to be interested in the narration of their elders. The 
other force is that of skepticism born of white contacts. Whereas the older 
generation believes wholly or in part in the validity of mythical ex- Fre 
planations the younger one is inclined to reject them altogether. As a in th 
result their preference lies in the frequently amusing and obscene Coyote as in 
stories rather than in the cosmological tales. The loss of native language and | 
and skepticism are two strongly destructive processes working for change exam 
and the eventual disappearance of Wintu mythology. There enters with older 
the younger generation, however, a knowledge of reading which is a weak in m: 
constructive element working for change. Elwin Popejoy whose ignorance that 
of native mythology was profound, nevertheless told two Shoshone — 
myths (no. 67, 68) foreign to his culture, which he had read in the 7 
Redding High School library. How far such an influence will affect the JAF 
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future of Wintu mythology is impossible to estimate, but it is a factor 
which must be borne in mind. Another myth aberrant to the local com- 
plex was told by Rody Campbell (no. 69 and appendix). Its motif is the 
widely distributed bungling host, one whose absence in California was 
noted by Boas! in 1914. 

Right members of the younger generation ranging in age from seven- 
teen to twenty-nine were given a recognition test on a list of 50 stories 
which were felt to be representative of the area. When a title failed to 
recall the story a brief outline of the plot was furnished by the field worker. 
The results were as follows: 


6 persons recognized Coyote and Death. 
5 persons recognized Huik. 
| persons recognized Kukup’iwit and the child. 
Buzzard and his two wives. 
Coyote and the girls swimming. 
1 (Flora Curl) recognized Earth diver. 
Yoholmet. 
Tree Squirrel and theft of daylight. 
1 (June Klutchie) recognized Grosbeak and mountain lion. 
Topiwaik’alalte. 
No one recognized World wind. 
Yiychunenes. 
Antelope and Coyote boys. 
Old Man Kam. 
Deer Maker. 


Each informant rated as follows on the test: 


Flora Curl recognized 39; would tell all but 4. 

Maude Curl 7; would tell only 3 of them. 

June Klutchie 7; would tell none. 

Alfred Curl 2 (from a list of 29); would tell none. 
Amos Reed : told one well. 

Clarence Young ; told one poorly. 

Bob Levissy ; told one. 

Elwin Popejoy ”’ 1; told two others not on list. 


NOUN 


N 


nw WwW 


From the preceding data it becomes evident that individual variation 
in the matter of mythology is as pronounced in the younger generation 
asin the older. There is observable a wide range of ability in recognition 
and recall with its attendant implication of interest. A more minute 
examination of this range of ability and its comparison with that of the 
older generation is afforded by a series of nine stories. It should be borne 
in mind that the younger people were very unwilling story tellers and 
that the material secured is from a far more narrowly selected group 


1 Boas, Franz. Mythology and Folk-tales of North American Indians. 
JAFL, 27: 374—410, (1914). 
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than that of their elders. In fact practically all the tales available from 
them are used here, which is far from being the case with the materia} 
procurable from older people. Flora Curl was the only one whose fund 
of tales was not exhausted. 

Schinomtabat was told by Jenny Curl (no. 31) and her daughter 
Flora (no. 33) who had learned it from her mother. The daughter’s story 
was only half as long as her mother’s but contained the same incidents 
The difference in length lay in the repetition and detailed conversatioy 
contained in Jenny Curl’s version. The most noteworthy difference js 
then one of style which has already been discussed in another section 
Coyote and Daughters was also recorded for Jenny Curl (no. 23) and 
Flora Curl (no. 25). The two versions present few differences of content 
but a remarkable dissimilarity in length. The mother’s version is approxi- 
mately three times as long as the daughter’s. Again the difference lies in 
a reduction of repetition and ethnographic detail on the part of the 
younger woman. Significant in this connection is the same story told by 
Sykes Mitchell (no. 26) which in turn is one third shorter than that told 
by Flora Curl. Both of these versions omit obscene incidents. 

Jenny Curl, Flora Curl, and Maude Curl, daughter-in-law of the first, 
gave versions of Coyote and Death (no. 42, 43, 52). There is a progressive 
diminution in length and in the number of direct quotations between the 
three informants. In fact, Maude Curl who was a reluctant and uncertain 
narrator used no direct quotations at all. In the matter of content Flora 
and Maude Curl have the same incidents and both omit the shelled acom 
episode of the mother’s story. Flora inserts an element not found in 
Jenny Cur!’s story; Coyote had not heard of the plan to build a roadway 
to heaven. This is an isolated individual variation. 

Acorn Woman was secured from Jenny Curl (no. 38) and Maude 
Curl (39). Once more the older woman’s version is three times as long as 
that of the younger, and the difference lies chiefly in the presence of 
repetition and ethnographic detail. Maude Curl learned the story from 
her mother-in-law. Her version included all the incidents of significance 
except the one which describes the old man’s enlistment of sparks to 
afford him a glance of acorn woman’s face. 

We have compared thus far one of the most accomplished story tellers 
of the older generation with the most accomplished of the younger 
generation, her daughter, and with a young narrator of only moderate 
ability, her daughter-in-law. Coyote and Crow told by EDC Campbell 
(no. 34) and Maude Curl (no. 35) presents a comparison of two persons, 
one in the older generation and one in the younger, neither of whom is 
story teller of unusual ability. Here we find a great similarity in length 
and content. The younger woman is more uncertain in matters of place 
names and characters as evinced by her remarks, given in brackets in the 
text, but actually her performance is almost as creditable as that of the 
older one. 
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Syke Mitchell’s story of Huik (no. 36) was told also by Amos Reed 
(no. 37) who is twenty-one years old. The expected reduction in length 
appears. The bead spitting element, known from coast to coast, and an 
explanatory element are omitted. A few trivial variations are present, 
but certainly no more than might be expected between any two in- 
formants. Coyote and Toad told by Syke Mitchell (no. 40) and by 
Clarence Young (no. 41) furnishes another comparison. The version told 
by Clarence Young is an excellent example of the type of deterioration 
one might expect a story to suffer in the hands of the younger generation. 
Although almost all of the essential elements are present, Coyote’s wife 
is not identified and the explanatory elements of Syke Mitchell’s story 
are omitted. 

Three Coyote and Stump versions were secured: one from Sadie 
Marsh (no. 3), and two from her nephew (no. 6) and her niece (no. 7) aged 
nineteen and six respectively. Ali three had learned the tale from Sadie 
Marsh’s mother who died two years before the stories were collected. As 
might be expected the oldest informant gave the longest and most subtle 
rendition. In Coyote’s encounter with the stump she names definitely an 
alder stump, Bob Levissy reduces it to a rotten log, while Myrtle Levissy 
calls it simply a log. In Sadie Marsh’s version knees as well as hands, 
feet and head become imprisoned in the stump. The two younger people 
omit this element. Also in her version the identity of the liberator is im- 
plied by the “‘peck-pecking” described, whereas the younger narrators 
baldly say that woodcock set Coyote free. Neither of them includes the 
phrase so characteristic of Coyote stories, “Nephew, I must have slept 
here.” The transfer of the Coyote adventure into the first person which 
was made by Myrtle Levissy may be dismissed as a childish fantasy of 
no lasting value, although the loss of the original character may be 


permanent. 

Laura Silverthorne, who is only eight years old, told a story of Coyote 
and Death (no. 46) which has been compared to that given by her mother. 
The child’s English is compared to the mother’s Wintu version (no. 45) 
since they represent the languages in which each was the more proficient. 
Although Laura Silverthorne’s story shows the ineptness of a child’s 
narration it contais a method of rejuvenation not found in any version 
secured. The apparent addition of Buzzard’s taunting of Coyote in the 
child’s version as compared to that of her mother’s Wintu one is based 
possibly on the mothez’s English version which she had heard a few 
minutes before. 

In the preceding paragraphs we have compared the following series of 
situations existing between the younger and older generations: an able 
younger narrator (Flora Curl) with an able older narrator (Jenny Curl) 
who was her source of information; a mediocre younger narrator (Maude 
Curl) with an able older narrator (Jenny Curl) who was her source of in- 
formation; an able younger narrator (Flora Curl) with an abbreviating 
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but able older narrator (Syke Mitchell); two mediocre narrators fro 
each generation (Maude Curl, EDC Campbell); two unversed younge, 
narrators (Amos Reed, Clarence Young) with an abbreviating but abl 
older narrator (Syke Mitchell); two younger narrators and one olde 
(Bob and Myrtle Levissy, Sadie Marsh) whose versions were all drawy 
from one unchecked source; and finally an intelligent child (Laur 


Silverthorne) with an inadequate older narrator (Ellen Silverthorne), 
The most obvious difference between the younger and older generations 
to be deduced from this series is that of length. In turn the difference jp 
length can be analysed into loss of incidents which is minor and omission 
of repetition and ethnographic details which is major. In the case of 
the absence of ethnographic details we are undoubtedly securing a 
reflection of the disappearance of native customs. The absence of ex. 
planatory elements is likewise a reflection of the disappearance of native 
lore. Stylistically there is an obvious reduction in subtlety and skill, but 
this may be due to the inexperience of younger story tellers. Without 
doubt there is a marked falling off in the range of material known to the 
younger generation. But within the range of that material the younger 
generation shows as much individual variation in story telling as does 
the older. It may be justified to carry the generalization a step farther 
and to state in statistical terms a matter which does not lend itself to 
statistical evaluation; namely, that variation within a generation is 
greater than that between generations. 

It was felt that the consideration of versions as such might also yield 
certain conclusions on change and stability in mythology. 

Jim Feder in concluding a Coyote cycle (no. 2) gave The race. Sadie 
Marsh tells a comparable story as a detached tale (no. 63). In Jim 
Feder’s rendition the two characters of the race had already taken part 
in the Coyote adventures and are picked up as central characters in their 
own right at the end. The race is run three times and finally won through 
a trick, while in Sadie Marsh’s version the race is run only once and the 
means of victory is not explained. To Sadie Marsh the story is an explan- 
atory one, to Jim Feder it is not. Here in the course of two very short 
versions of approximately the same length there are found several 
differences, yet the two are indubitably of the same tale. Jim Feder was 
from Upper Trinity and Sadie Marsh from McCloud. How far this 
geographic disparity is responsible for divergences is difficult to say on 
the basis of only two versions. Since the story is one of the less known 
ones and no other informants told it, explanations of differences may 
rest tentatively on the geographic factor. 

One other story of this category is Coyote and Crow. Again one version 
is drawn from Jim Feder’s Coyote cycle (no. 2) and is compared to a 
separate tale told by a McCloud informant, EDC Campbell (no. 34). Here 
the lengths are markedly divergent. Jim Feder’s story is more than 
twice as long as EDC Campbell’s although in a comparison of lengths all 
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interspersed material belonging to the cycle as such and not directly to 
the Coyote and Crow tale has been deleted. Omitting a consideration of 
daborations necessarily implied in a longer rendition, both tales show a 
jmilarity in sequence of incidents, but a divergence occurs in the 
presence OF absence and the nature of their constituent elements. Here 
again the divergence may be attributed provisionally to a geographic 


factor. 

Fifteen informants representing five ethnographically distinguishable 
sib-areas gave eighteen versions of Coyote and Death (no. 42—60). This 
particular story was chosen because of the stress given it by Curtin and 
schmidt. One informant is from Upper Trinity, one from Bald Hills, 
two are from Upper Sacramento, three from Stillwater, and eight from 
McCloud. The people from the sub-areas are closely integrated by con- 
sant shifting back and forth. This is particularly true of the Upper 
Sacramento, Stillwater and McCloud districts, so that it is often difficult 
to place an informant in any one classification. Modern facilities of 
transportation have probably intensified the integration of the sub-areas 
yet there is no doubt that it ha. existed for several generations at least. 
It is not surprising therefore that the geographical factor was found to 
be very minor in a comparison of the versions of Coyote and Death. The 
most pronounced difference which may be attributed to a geographical 
influence is the presence of Hawk as Coyote’s antagonist in Jim Feder’s 
version. This informant lives in Upper Trinity which is separated from 
the McCloud and Upper Sacramento by a range of mountains three 
thousand feet high. The story was told in the presence of individuals 
from the McCloud and Upper Sacramento and the interpreter remarked 
at the time that Hawk was the character who replaced Buzzard in 
Upper Trinity. The story from Bald Hills, lying ten miles to the south in 
the Secramento vaJey, is also somewhat divergent from the norm in the 
inclusion of the shelled acorn incident. ‘This was found only in one other 
version, that of Jenny Curl on the McCloud. 

The Coyote and Death stories gave the impression of marked stability 
which the geographical factor did not disturb. Twenty-nine elements were 
recognizable in a close analysis of all of the eighteen versions, but no one 
story contained more than nineteen of these. The story containing the 
smallest number of elements was Ellen Silverthorne’s Wintu version 
with only nine. Her English rendition however contained seventeen. 
The average story showed the presence of fourteen plus elements, or one 
half of the total recognizable number. It might be felt that such numerical 
results, especially in so short a tale, would indicate a wide range of 
variation. Actually a perusal of the versions will show that neither the 
longest nor the shortest diverges very much from the skeleton story. 
Furthermore, form shows the same noticeable stability that content does. 
All but three versions begin with a stock phrase, ‘Buzzard was piling 
tocks’’, or ‘Buzzard began work’, or some equivalent. The structure on 
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which Buzzard worked is variously translated into English as a taj 
tower, steps, wall, chimney and ladder, but they all refer to one natiy, 
concept of a pathway leading above. The conversation between Coyot 
and Buzzard is remarkably similar throughout and is most marked in th § 
sentence, “It would sound good”’ (talabinteri). This is the central elemey 
in which the auditory nature of death is presumably elaborated in th 
various versions by, “‘the women are heard coming along crying”, y 


‘if a chief’s death is announced”’, etc. In other words the fact that deat} 
“will sound good”’ is a stable element which has a limited range ¢ 
explanations in the minds of the informants. 

For Winiwinit and Suptit there are three versions (no. 64, 65, 66); ox 
by Jenny Curl in 2,646 words, one by Jo Bender in 1,336, and one }y 
Syke Mitchell in 351. As may be deduced from the respective length 
Jenny Curl’s and Jo Bender’s stories are the more similar although J 
Bender’s story was not recorded verbatim. The number of characters 





varies and the hero’s psychology differs in the two tales, but in the cox 
which is the struggle between Winiwinit and Suptit there is a stroy 
resemblance. Syke Mitchell’s story is aberrant to the other two but her 
again the struggle is the central theme although it is reduced in th 
number of elements. The implements also which assist the hero in his 
struggle are apparently fixed factors in the pattern of the story. All thre 
narrators conclude with a resuscitation motif which however is carrie 
out in three different ways. 

Versions of three other stories from two or more informants wer 
secured for comparison. Syke Mitchell and Sadie Marsh gave Arrival ¢ 
Returning Water (no. 61, 62). The former told the story in Wintu in 5 
words; the latter told it in English in 958. The core of the two versions 
is the dream episode, which portion presents the greatest similarities 
Two dreams are fixed in the minds of the narratorg but Sadie Marsh 
has two brothers dreaming the same facts, while Syke Mitchell has the 
hero dreaming the same facts twice. The manner in which the trees fal 
in the dream verges on identity. Syke Mitchell has reduced much of the 
elaboration found in the introduction given by Sadie Marsh, and has 
entirely omitted the conclusion following upon the destruction of the 
world by wind. Jenny Curl has a story, NomLestawa!, which ha 
a different introduction and conclusion than either of the two versions 
of Arrival of Returning Water but which contains the same core, the 
dream of a world wind followed by the destruction of the earth. We seem 
to be dealing here with a cluster which is well known as a central cote 
but to which varying incidents have been prefaced or added. 

The two versions of Thunder and Lightning (no. 27, 29) are markedly 
divergent although they were procured from informants of practically 
the same age who came from the closely integrated sub-areas of McCloud 


1 Du Bois, no. 3. 
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and Stillwater. Jenny Curl’s version is half again as long as Tilly Griffen’s. 
4shas already been shown, this difference in length does not necessarily 
imply a difference in content. Usually it is at most merely a criterion of 
daboration. But in the two tales now under consideration the discrepan- 
cies are sufficiently large to warrant a brief analysis. Jenny Curl in 337 
words tells the core of the story comprising the incidents of the conception 
and difficult birth of Thunder and Lightning, the dispute over priority of 
birth, and their adoption by the grandmother. She then goes on with 
an elaborate concluding increment to this core which comprises the 
revenge of the twins upon their mother and their subsequent destruc- 
tiveness. Tilly Griffen gives a long introductory increment totally lacking 
in Jenny Curl’s version, which tells of Grizzlybear’s anger when the 
people refused to eat her acorn soup. She then gives in 445 words the 
core incidents which closely resemble those of Jenny Curl and which 
conclude the story. The similarity ot the two cores is sufficiently marked 
to permit of comparison, yet around this core are obviously different 
incremental structures. 

The foregoing consideration of versions has dealt with factors making 
for change and stability in Wintu mythology. Geographical separation 
inthe sources from which myths are drawn has been shown to be a factor 
for change or dissimilarity only in the case of Upper Trinity. That 
geographical separation should be a factor for variation is obvious and 
has been the basis of the majority of comparative studies made in 
American mythology. On the other hand, a consideration of stability has 
shown it to be a pronounced and noteworthy factor in itself. Furthermore, 
this study has revealed certain possibilities of classifying the degree of 
stability. The Wintu seem to have stories of marked stability like 
Coyote and Death; stories of minor stability whose cores chiefly show a 
great similarity like Winiwinit and Suptit; and lastly stories like Arrival 
of the Returning Water and Thunder and Lightning which have only 
acore in common and which for the rest are composed of incremental 
adjuncts. 

The problem of incremental adjuncts in relation to climactic cores on 
the one hand and cycles on the other seems of some significance. An 
incremental story may well be an arbitrary sequence of cores. American 
myths have sometimes been described as lacking plot and as being 
merely a series of increments. If smaller sections are made the units of 
consideration, namely the cores, such a characterization does not 
necessarily hold true. The difference between a story composed of cores 
sequentially incremented and a cycle seems to be one of degree only. 
Occasionally a well integrated cycle such as that given by Jim Feder 
no. 2) occurs. In such a case the characters from different cores are 
interwoven so that the completed cycle seems to present a coherence in 
its own right. 

Speculations on the formation of a series of cores into incremental 
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stories or even into cycles cannot be of much value. However, ox 
suggestion comes from Wintu mythology. As has been mentioned before 
characters are frequently not named. To an individual well acquainte 
with his tribal lore this omission is of no moment because the characte; 
is known by implication. In the case of other individuals this represents 
a real hiatus in their information?. Such a situation might react in two 
ways. Positively it might permit the amalgamation of cores originally 
attributed to different characters; and negatively it might inhibit the 
composition of cycles and incremental tales which would be suggested by 
one character in a series of adventures. In any case only the rare cop. 
structive and imaginative narrator would be affected by the two possib. 
ilities. 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS. 

In the course of this paper various conclusions have been reached 
concerning Wintu mythology. The more significant of these are herewith 
summarized. 

Myths are placed in a frame of introductory and concluding remarks 
dramatic devices and gestures, etc. 

Stories were lengthened by songs, repetition of identical elements and 
incidents, ethnographic details, and verbal elaborations which do not 
advance the plot but which are consistent with the stylistic norm of the 
tribe. 

The presence of a native audience and confidence in the recorder 
frequently stimulate the narrator to tell longer tales. 

Given the same careful technique, the language in which the story is 
told does not alter its form and content, that is, a myth told and recorded 
carefully in English is as accurate as a text, provided the informant has 
an adequate command of this language. 

An able interpreter does not appreciably affect the content of a tale 
and may only slightly affect the form. 

Varying techniques in recording may give an appearance of instability 
in myths. 

A lapse of time does not affect a story so much as the personality of the 
informant and the circumstances attendant upon the telling of a tale, that 
is the psychological and not the time factor is the variant. The slight 
changes which are found do not seem to be progressive in time. 

The younger generation knows far less of the mythology of the tribe, 
due at least in part to the loss of the native language and to the growth 
of skepticism. 

The identification of characters, and explanatory elements are rate! 
in the stories of the younger generation. 


' Coyote and stump (no. 3); Schinomtabat (no. 31) 
* Coyote and Toad (no. 41); Coyote and stump (no. 7). 
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Within its limits of information the younger generation shows as 
uch variation as the older; and variation within a generation is greater 
than that between generations. 

The younger generation introduces minor constructive changes based 
on the originality or reading knowledge of the individuals. 

It departs from the tribal stylistic norm in its reduction of repetition 
of identical elements, ethnographic details, and narration by implication. 

The geographic factor for change within the well integrated area of this 
tribe is slight. 

Stability of forms and content is a major factor in the mythology of 
anarea. The degree of stability in Wintu mytho‘ogy may be classified 
as follows: 

1. Stories composed of one core of marked stability. 
. Stories of minor stability whose cores, chiefly, show great simil- 


np 


arity. 
. Stories which have only a core in common and which for the rest 


Ww 


are composed of incremental adjuncts. 


TEXTS. 
1. t BIRDs.! 

He came into being. (Repeated twenty times.) Many people lived there. 
They worked at all kinds of things and hunted deer. Finally one evening 
they sat there, they sat talking among themselves. “I am going there,” 
one said. He said to his wife, ‘‘Pound for me acorns for black oak acorn 
bread tomorrow.’’ The following morning when they had gotten up, the 
woman pounded acorns for black oak acorn bread. Then she finished 
toward evening. She pounded many and dug the ground where she was 
planning to bake, dug and put rocks in. Then she made a fire with black 
oak bark. She went to get dry leaves, filled her carrying basket, and 
brought them home. And she put them into the oven and then put in the 
black oak acorn bread. And she baked it. Then she went to bed and the 
following morning she got up early in the morning and pushed away the 
rocks and took out the black oak acorn bread. She took it out and carried 
itto the house and took it in. They all ate, and when they were through 
eating, he prepared two loaves of bread for carrying, and left. He went 
and went far, went far, went, and went, and as the sun was going up 
above the south he crossed the ridge to the east. He crossed the ridge to 
the east and sat down, sat down, and after he had sat for a while he got 
up and went eastward down the hill. He went a little way eastward down 
the hill. “Westward up the hill overhanging poison oak 1s faintly seen 
coming eastward down the hill’, (he heard). And he was afraid. He threw 
away his load eastward down the hill and ran, went the same way, went 


‘Jenny Curl; McCloud; 1930; ¢. 60 years old. 
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back. He kept on going to the west, he fell on his face occasionally, ay 
went on, did not stop, he got up and went on, and finally he arrived x 
the house in the west. When he had arrived the others said, ‘““What 
the matter with you?” “‘Some one fearful is talking,” he said. “I wa 
frightened and came back.” ‘““Who can have frightened him? Let me 20 
tomorrow,” said one of the others. ‘““You can’t go. He is fearful,” hy. 
said. ‘‘Pound for me acorns for black oak acorn bread tomorrow, [¢ 
me go.”’...1 

So they stayed there long. In the meantime a boy and an old woman 
his grandmother, lived there a little way off. The boy heard how they hai 
all become frightened and had come back home, the boy heard it. Noy 
all the people went away, they were all gone. And the boy said to his 
grandmother, “Grandmother, tomorrow pound for me acorns for black 
oak acorn bread. Let me go.” ‘““‘Why, nephew? Don’t go,”’ she said. “Al 
those people were frightened and came back.” “‘No, grandmother, I'l 
go,’ he said. However she did not let him go. ‘““T'omorrow, grandmother 
pound for me acorns for black oak acorn bread.’’ So the following 
morning she got up and pounded, and after she had pounded, she baked 
in the evening, and after she had baked they went to bed, they went t 
bed and the following morning she got up and took out the black oak 
acorn bread in fragments, brought it to the house, took it in, and they 
ate it. “I shall go, grandmother,’’ he said. However the old woman cried 
“Don’t go, grandson,” she said. However he brought home grapevine 
and strung the acorn bread, strung it. Then he went, put the pack on his 
back and went. At midday he crossed the ridge to the east he sat a little 
while where they had sat, he sat looking eastward down the hill. He sat 
a while and then he got up, put the load on his back and went. He kept 
on going eastward down the hill, he went and behold, there lay tracks. He 
went and went eastward down the hill; he stopped midway and stood 
little while looking about. When he had stood thus a while he went and 
went, the orphan boy went. And as he went. “Westward up the hall over- 
hanging poison oak ts faintly seen coming eastward down the hill,”’ he heard 
The boy stopped and stood a little while and then went eastward down 
the hill. “Westward up the hill overhanging poison oak is faintly seen 
coming eastward down the hill.” The boy went, and went, and went, he 
arrived down there. There was much black oak acorn bread which hai 
been thrown away by the people eastward down the hill. So the boy went 
about and got the good loaves and took them along. After he had gone 
eastwards down the hill he crossed the creek to the east. So after he had 
crossed the creek to the east he put down his pack and went south dow 

1 The incident was then repea 2d four times by the informant. Each time 
the man saw the footsteps of those who had preceded him. The informatt 
said that her grandfather repeated the incident twenty times counting of 
the number of his fingers as he went. She however continued the story as" 
is given above after the fourth repetition. 
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the hill, and when he had come down to the creek he looked, and when he 
had looked, he broke off some brush and prepared a fish trap. Then he 
took it to the creek and put it in the deep water, and after he had put it 
inand had worked on it and was through, he went and reached the place 
where he had left his pack and went to get wood and brought it, brought 
apile of wood. Again he went to get pitch wood. He prepared the pitch 
wood nicely, the pitchy one, and made it long. He split it and tied it 
together and brought it back. In the evening after he had brought it 
back he made a fire and sat eating the black oak acorn bread, sat eating, 
and when he was through eating, he dug and made a pit. Then he made a 
fire in the pit, he made a fire there. Then he scooped a sleeping place by 
the fire, when he had prepared the fire. When evening came the fire was 
not visible. Then he lay listening. After he had been so for a while he 
heard talking somewhere. After he had listened for a while, the talking 
grew louder. And he lay listening. “‘Where shall we cross?” “Cross here 
south down the hall instead,’ and he lay like this for a long time. They 
worked a long time like this. Finally they came a little nearer and crossed 
the creek, and that person, the boy, had the long pitch wood near him. 
Inthe meantime they came near him. “A, A, A, A,” (groan). And the 
boy was frightened. They came on. “Where have we come? they said. 
“Take care. Gently. Take care. You might irritate 1t.”” And the sick one 
groaned, ““A, A, A, A’. So they brought their burden and reached him. 
‘Where shall we put it down?” “‘ Put it down in front of him. Put it down 
behind him. Take care. You might irritate it.” ““No, put 1t down by his 
head.” “Don’t put it down by his head. Put tt down there.” “‘ Put it down 
there on his chest’, they said. Then they stepped where the boy lay, they 
stepped there and stepped on him. And he got the pitch wood and stuck 
it into the fire and it caught fire, and when it caught fire he held the 
burning pitch wood high. The boy jumped up, he got up holding the 
light high. “Tip, tip, tip.” ““Taik, taik, taik.” “Wat, wat, wat,” they 
chirped. He killed them all, every one, and after he had killed them all 
he moved the light about and got them all. One he could not find. So 
he moved the light about, he moved the light about, he moved the light 
about, he moved the light about, and finally he found it, the sick one. 
Behold, he found the sick one at the edge of the fire, he found that his 
scalp was scraped off. After he had killed all the birds, he went to bed 
and slept. The following day, early in the morning he woke up and got 
up. Then he went south down the hill, and when he had gone south down 
the hill, he saw that the sucker trap which he had put into the water there 
south down the hill, was full of suckers. So he twisted grapevine until it 
was pliable and strung them. He took out many and filled three grapevine 
strings. Then he took them to where he lived. When he had brought them 
there he slit them down the front and took out the entrails. Then he 


‘Italics here and immediately following indicate whispering. 
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dried them in the sun. He roasted them and ate them. Then he roasty 
the birds and ate them. ‘“‘You worthless ones, you must have done this, 
scare me,” he said. So he sat eating. He sat for one day. The following 
morning he got up and went to his sucker trap, and took out many sucker, 
and slit them down the front, took out the entrails and dried them. So} 
stayed for two days and then took his fish trap out of the water, Ty 
following morning he got up, and when he was through eating, he pr. 
pared a pack and went to the house, went, and went, and went westwarj 
up the hill, and crossed the ridge to the west. So he went, and went, an 
went, and went, and toward evening he reached the house. When kk 
arrived the people saw, all those who lived there saw, that while they ha 
all been frightened, he had not been frightened. So he brought the fish 
and the old woman was happy. He put them all down and untied then 
and gave gifts all around. He took many there and gave them away 
Then they all ate. And thus it has been transformed. 


2. A COYOTE CYCLE.! 


There was a skunk. His grandmother is the subject of the story. Skunk 
went to dig roots. After he had gotten roots he brought them back to hi: 
grandmother to cook. She cooked them with rocks. After she had cooked 
the roots he told his grandmother that she might not eat them. He told 
his grandmother, “‘I brought them from Yapaitu Koportok.’’ He sewei 
up his grandmother’s lips. He did not want her to eat. After she had 
cooked them she put them in a basket and gave them to him. He ate them 
He went to bed and in the early part of the night they began fermenting 
in his stomach. Then he said, “‘Grandmother, I am getting sick.” He 
lay there groaning, kept on groaning, groaning. He said, ‘‘Grandmother 
get up, and help me get up. Grandmother,” he said, “help me to get up 
Lay me north up the hill.”” He lay there for a while. Then he said, “Lay 
me toward the south.”’ He lay there for a while. Then he said, ‘Lay me 
toward the east.’’ He lay there for a while. Then he said, ‘‘Lay me towari 
the west.” It was almost daylight by then. He was in misery. He groaned 
and grunted. 

After daylight he went outside, started up the hill, and went up the 
ridge toward the west, took the west ridge. He called for someone to 
come. He said, ‘‘Come on from under the maple tree, come on,’’ he said 
After he had called he looked around for a while and a big buck came 
When he saw the deer he said, “It is a different thing I am calling for 
Step aside.”” He called that person again. He called about ten times 
repeating almost the same words. While he was calling, many bucks 
came there. He made a final call and at last a spike buck came. He had 


1 Jim Feder; Upper Trinity; 1930; c. 90 years old. John Stacey, inter 
preter. It was told in answer to a request for the Coyote and stump story. 
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a package of tobacco and his pipe with him. There was a plain where all 
the deer had gone after he had told them to step aside. They were all 
crowded together. When the spike buck got there he lighted his pipe. 
Skunk told him, ‘I’m sick.”’ After the buck had gone into a trance he 
showed him where he was sick. He stooped over and showed him where 
he was sick, and what was ailing him. Then after he had stooped over, 
the buck began to suck his anus. He was going to get the poison out. As he 
sucked, Skunk let out wind. It dazed the buck. He was dizzy. He went 
staggering downhill toward the north. He staggered. Then after that 
Skunk went among the rest of the deer which were there. He emitted wind 
toward them. After that all the deer died. Then after he had killed all 
the bucks he went home. When he arrived he told his grandmother, 
“Well, grandmother, let’s go. I killed some deer.” Then they went back 
to where the deer were. They skinned them. The deer were fat. It was the 
fall of the year and they were in good condition. Then Skunk thought, 
‘Perhaps I ought to build an earth lodge.’’ When he had gotten the deer 
home he thought it over and said, ‘“‘Perhaps, I should build an earth 
lodge.” He built an earth lodge and finished it. 

While his grandmother was out gathering food he stored the deer meat 
in the earth lodge. He put all the best parts away in the earth lodge. He 
left all the lean parts for his grandmother. Then when she came home he 
told her, ‘‘I got into a fight with someone. They stole everything from 
me.” He rubbed a pine cone over his face and scratched himself all up 
0 that blood would come. (Laughter.) ‘“The Widusen brothers are the 
ones who fought me,” he said. Then she said, “‘Yes.”’ “See my earth 
lodge. That is where I sweat to heal up my wounds,” he said. “‘While I am 
in there bring me some water. But when you are bringing the water 
don’t look into the earth lodge. Don’t peep in,” he said. ‘All right,” she 
said, “I won’t.’”’ He said, ‘“‘Bring me water every morning.”’ She carried 
water for him for about two weeks. What little deer meat she had she 
ate up in the meantime. Then after she had eaten up all the meat she 
began to be tired. ‘‘I want to know what it is,” she said. Then she began 
to get hungry. She had eaten up all the meat that she had. She began to 
think. She began to be hungry, to be tired. She brought water for him 
She began to be suspicious. “‘It is taking a long time for him to get well,’ 
she said. She went and peeped into the earth lodge. When she peeped in 
she saw a big string of deer meat. And when she looked in he was saying, 
“Give this to my grandmother, this to my grandfather, this to my niece, 
toall my relatives.” Then she thought to herself, ‘‘I knew this all along.” 
Then when she saw and heard this she felt sorry and went home. She 
talked to the wood, to the stones, to everything around the place. 
“Whatever happens, don’t tell,’”’ she said to them. Then when she was 
through, she left. She went west. She went up around to the headwaters 
of the Trinity River. Then she crossed the Trinity River. After she had 
crossed she dropped dead. 
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The following morning, this Skunk looked out of his earth lodge fy 
water but there was no water at all. Then when he saw there was no wat: 
he called to his grandmother’s house. He said, ‘“‘Come and help me. I ay 
sick.”” But there was no answer. He kept calling but there was no answe, 
He said, ‘“What is the matter, grandmother ?”’ But there was no answe 
He was worried, so he left the earth lodge and went to his grandmother: 
place. He looked in. Nobody was there. Then when he saw no one in th 
house, he began asking different things outside, the wood, the stones, by 
they would not tell. It was just as his grandmother had thought. Then 
cried (a song which informant did not remember). Then he thought, ‘| 


guess my grandmother saw me giving away the meat.” (Laughter). k § 


felt sorry. He had really been eating it all this time. He had only pretendej 
that he was giving it to all his relatives. 

Then when all these things would not answer, Skunk went wes 
somewhere. Then Coyote met him. Coyote said, ““Nephew, what are yo 
doing ?’’ He was close to the foot bridge where the old woman ha 
crossed. Skunk said, “I am following my grandmother. She went thi 
way.”’ Then Coyote said, ““Well,” he said, ‘“‘my nephew, let me help you 
They went across the foot bridge. After they had crossed they found th 
bones of the grandmother. There was a basket and foods of different 
sorts. Coyote said, ‘“‘We shall put the bones in the carrying basket ani 
put them on your back.’”’ Then they started to cross the bridge. They had 
to go slowly. In the middle Coyote pushed Skunk off of the bridge. Hefel 
in because he was pushed off. Coyote said, ““You are nothing. You hav 
been cheating your grandmother all this time of all this food. Now die 

After he had drowned Skunk, Coyote went north. He came up stream 
as far as Wenemtapa (Forster’s ranch). There is a big flat there. When he 
had almost reached the upper end he heard someone calling from the 
lower end, “‘Come back and have sexual intercourse with me.”’ He stoppei 
quickly. He turned and then he went ahead again. Then he heard tt 
repeated again. He looked back and saw a pretty girl standing on a log 
Then he got excited and ran back with all his might. Just before he got 
there he fell down. He got up as quickly as he could. When he got up the 
girl had vanished. Then he said, ‘I am going to look for her. She ma 
have hidden herself.’’ He looked all through the brush. There were not 
even tracks. After he could find no trace of her he said, ‘‘I must have 
seen some old thing.’’ After he had failed to find her, he started on again 
He went a little way and again he heard, ‘‘Come back and have sexwi 
intercourse with me.’’ He looked back and saw the girl again. “This time 
he said, ‘I am going to take my time and not fall.’”’ He ran toward her. Just 
before he got there something went wrong. He drooped. He recovered 
looked up, but she was gone. Then when he could not find her he looket 
high and low for her. ‘‘Some old thing is fooling me,’’ he said (Laughter 
He turned back and arrived at about the same place. She repeated the 
same words. When he looked back there was the pretty girl again. Thet 
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again he ran after her. ‘“This time,” he said, “I am going to keep my eyes 
wide open. I won’t even blink. I shall keep them wide open.” Then just 
before he got there, he forgot himself and blinked his eyes for a moment. 
But just the same thing happened as before. No girl was in sight. 

This happened several times. Coyote guc disgusted. “I am not going to 

bother myself about her,” he said. “I am going to leave her.”’ But again 
the same thing happened. He ran back. Just before he got there he went 
blind for a moment. Then when she had vanished, he looked everywhere. 
He looked along the stump, under the leaves and brush, everything he 
upturned. He wanted to find out what was bothering him. He was so 
foolish as to turn up leaves. Finally he found her. He found a body louse 
instead of a girl. After he found it he asked, ‘““What girl are you from? 
You must have dropped from some girl ?’’ But this louse would not say 
a word. He asked all kinds of questions but she would not say anything. 
‘What shall we do?” he said, ‘““You are too small.’’ (Laughter). She 
knew. She had made herself that small. Coyote said, ‘“You are too small. 
I can't think of anything to do with you.” He kept asking all kinds of 
foolish questions. She would give no answer. Finally he said, “I'll tell you 
what I’ll do, if it satisfies you.’’ He took her. She raised her eyebrows by 
way of saying yes. He took her and placed her in his private parts. 

Then he started north up the Trinity River. He went on for a few miles. 
Then he began to have an itch. He did not know what to do. He 
scratched every way he could. Then at times it would itch and he would 
scratch, then he would go several miles and it would itch again. He 
scratched and that relieved him. Then he went on farther. He kept on 
itching. He looked at his penis and saw a body louse. He did not know 
how to get rid of it. ‘“The only way to get rid of you,” he said, ‘‘is to crack 
you between my teeth.’’ Then he went on a short way farther. He itched 
again. This time he found several lice on his penis. ‘‘I’d like to have many 
of them so that I can crack them,” he said. Then he went on a little 
farther. The same thing happened. There were several more. The farther 
he went, the more lice there were. He went farther, and after each short 
distance there were that many more. Each time they seemed to multiply. 
At last he thought he had gotten rid of all of them. Then he went on. He 
came to xonomelbutLi. He crossed the river. Before he crossed he 
itched again. ““The only thing that I can do,” he said, “‘is to cut it off.” 
He cut part of it off and threw it into the river there. Then he came to 
Flat-south-downhill. He crossed there. When he got across he still itched. 
He looked and he saw as many lice as ever. Farther on the same thing 
happened. The more he cut off the worse it got. He went farther up the 
river and still he itched. He did the same thing as before, he cut off a 
piece of his penis. He went farther on and again he itched. ‘“Well,” he 
said, “I’ll get rid of it all,’ he said. He took off his whole penis and threw 
itin the river. Then he scraped the bone. He then took a portion of a pine 
limb and joined it to his body. 
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Then he came to Axesdau where there is a flat. He looked north actog 
the flat. He saw a woman come running. He met this girl. He stopped ang 
talked. “My niece,”’ he said, ‘“‘how is the water up the creek? Is the 
any water?’ She did not give a definite answer. She said, “There ar 
testicles in the north.’’ Then she went on. He thought, “I wonder what 
she means? I believe the water must be pretty high.”” When she ran off 
he went on as before. He came to wlbokti, a summer spring. He looked 
across the plain and saw a well built man coming toward him at a half 
trot. When he met the man he asked him how the ford was. The may 
just said, ‘“‘Lbl, bl, Ibl, Ibl.’’ Then when the man left him he went on to 
the mouth of the creek on the East Fork of the Trinity. At the ford he 
saw just a little stream, just a trickle of water. He crossed the ford and 
started uphill to where the bridge now goes across the Trinity River. He 
went up that ridge. He travelled a short way. He looked up the hill and 
saw a man standing. When he reached the man he said, “Nephew, hoy 
is the country around here ?”’ he said this over and over again. He kept on 
asking. But the man would say nothing. He asked over and over again, 
He was disgusted. He struck at the man and hit him right in the open 
mouth. He pulled his hand out and struck again. Again he struck him in 
the open mouth. He said, ““Nephew, don’t bite me.” (Laughter.) He hai 
a hard time withdrawing his fist this time. He could get no answer. He 
could not knock him down. So he left him and went up the hill. He 
looked back. In his imagination he thought he was a man, but it was 
really only a tree. He had seen the hole a woodpecker makes in a tree 
He thought it was a man’s mouth which he had struck. 

He went on. He came above the holy place at Dolomi. He saw where 
the water had spread across the flat. It was high. ““Well,” he said, “I 
guess that is what those people meant.”’ Then he said, “Even if the river 
is high,” he said, “I guess I shall swim across.”’ He had a yapaitu (a kind 
of spirit) which told him, ‘“‘No, you had better not.” ‘“Well,” he said 
I am going to take a chance even if the river is high.”’ Then he threw 
himself into the river. Instead of hitting water he went right down. It 
was just fog. He fell far down. Only his skull was left, and it rolled on the 
sandy bar there. Only his head was left he had fallen so far. This was in 
the spring of the year. The skull stayed there all summer. The flesh 
rotted away and only the bone was left. Hawk was out flying around. He 
spied the skull lying there. He alighted and began pecking in the eye 
socket. He woke up Coyote. Coyote yelled, “Ake, my nephew, you are 
hurting me.” He came to life after Hawk had pecked at him. 

He went back down on the east side of the river where he had come 
from. At a certain place he looked down into the water. He saw a fresh 
dead salmon. He took the salmon out to eat it. He started a fire to cook 
it with. He cooked it and began eating it. It tasted g:«*d because it was 
salmon. He had it almost eaten up. A little part of it was raw so he put 
it back into the fire to cook it more. He waited a while. He was not very 
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hungry. When he thought it was about done he looked into the fire. And 
as he looked he saw part of his own penis. When he saw it he said, ‘‘My, 
[am just eating something else, something I should not eat.”” He jumped 
up and went on down the river. When he looked in the river he saw a 
salmon just about ready to die. It was splashing about. “‘It is a nice fresh 
salmon,”’ he said. ‘‘Something must be wrong with it, if it is going to die.” 
He watched it for a while. It died and drifted ashore. He said, “‘I’ll eat 
real salmon now. I ate something I should not have eaten before.”’ He 
got the salmon, cut it open, and started a fire. He said, ‘“Now, I shall 
have real salmon to eat. I had something before which I ought not to 
have eaten.’’ He cooked it as before. He began eating it. After he had 
eaten parts of it he found other parts which were raw. He put the raw 
parts in the fire as before. While he waited he stood around, then looked 
into the fire. He saw part of his own penis there as before. He became 
disgusted and said, ‘“Now I am not going to eat anything more.”” So he 
went on down the river. He got back to Flat-south-downhill. He looked 
down into the river and saw a salmon swim around. He watched it a 
while. It dashed here and there and finally died near a rock. So he did 
the same thing as before. He started a fire, cooked the salmon, got it 
cooked, took it out, and ate it as before. Some parts were raw. He put 
them back in the fire to cook. He stood around and took a rest. Then 
again he looked into the coals and saw part of his own penis. Then he 
went on southward. We do not know where he went or what became 
of him. 

The two people he had talked to, the man and the woman, came on to 
Up-run. When they got there they ran a race. The woman made a funny 
noise, “Take, take, take.’’ She ran over the hill. The man tried the same 
thing but he could only say, ‘‘Lbl, Ibl, Ibl.’”’ He just trotted in the same 
place instead of being able to run. They tried again. Again the woman 
said, “Take, take, take.’’ The man said, ‘“Tele, tele, tele,” and stayed in 
the same place. He could not make any headway. Again they raced. The 
man got a pine limb. The woman said, “Take, take, take,’ and began 
running. The man said, ‘“Tele, tele, tele,’’ and threw the branch between 
her legs. She fell. He said, ‘“Tele, tele, tele,” and ran to the top of the hill 
and won the race. That is all I heard. It is the end of the story. 

Note: Separate constituents of this story have been collected from 
various informants. Sadie Marsh in telling the Coyote and stump story 
said that this was part of a long series of adventures which she could not 
remember. 


3. t COYOTE AND STUMP.! 


They came into being. 
Coyote came southward from the north, came along the river, came 
on, and while he was coming he saw an alder stump. He said, “If I saw 


‘ Sadie Marsh; McCloud; 1929; 42 years old. 
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a person today I'd hit him like this.’’ So he hit the alder stump, and oy 
arm went in; then he hit with the other arm and that too went in. So he 
kicked with the foot, then again with the other one he kicked, and bot 
went in. Then he kicked with the knee, and again with the other knee}, 
kicked, and both went it. So he bumped with his head and the hea 
went in. So he wiggled and wiggled and wiggled, trying to free himself 
Then he gave up and lay listening. For a while he lay there and lay there 
then he heard someone alight above. The one who had alighted aboy 
knew already. So he went peck-peckinug all around and freed him, wen 
peck-pecking and freed him. So Coyote was freed and said, “Nephew 
I must have slept here.”’ 


4. t COYOTE AND sTump.! 


Coyote came south over the ridge, came south from the north. Ané 
while he was coming he saw an alder stump. He said, “I am strong today 
If I met a person I would fight him, so. I would hit him like this.” An 
when he hit the stump his arm went in. So he hit again with the other, 
Then that went in too. And when he kicked, his foot went in, and so he 
kicked with the other. Then that went in too. Then he kicked with the 
knee and again, when he kicked with the other knee, that went in too, 
So he bumped with the head and the head went in. So he lay there. He 
wiggled trying to free himself. But he did not free himself in any way 
Finally he lay there and lay there, then he heard some one alight above 
The other said, ““The meddlesome one is here.’’* So he went peck-pecking 
all around and freed him, went peck-pecking and freed him. So the other 
was freed and said, “Oh, nephew, I must have slept.” This is all. 


5. COYOTE AND STUMP.? 


This old Coyote was coming down the river, coming down south. Well, 
he came to an alder stump and says, “‘My, I feel fine today. I feel as 
though I could fight anybody.” Well, then he struck at this alder stump 
and his right arm went in. Then he took his left arm and that went in. Then 
he kicked with his right foot and that went in. Then he kicked with his 
left foot and that went in. Then he kicked with his right knee and that 
went in. Then he kicked with his left knee and that went in. Then he 
bumped it with his head and that went in. Then he lay there awhile and 
wondered how in the world he was going to get out. So finally he heard 
something alight over his head. It was Woodcock. Then Woodcock just 
pecked and pecked and pecked, so finally he let him out. And when that 





* Sadie Marsh; McCloud; 1930; 42 years old. 
* The informant gave this phrase doubtfully but said it must be right 
because everyone said it about Coyote. 
* Sadie Marsh; McCloud; 1930; 42 years old. Told immediately after the 
Wintu version. 
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oid Coyote got out, he says, ‘‘Oh, little nephew,” he says, ‘I’ve been 
asleep.” That’s all. 


6. COYOTE AND stTumpP.! 


Old Coyote came down the trail and came to a big rotten log. And he 
walked up and hit it and his fist went in. Then he hit it with the other one 
and the other one went in. Then he kicked it and his foot went in. Then 
he kicked it with the other foot and that went in. Then he bumped with 
his head and his head went in. Then Woodcock came along and he picked 
on the log and let him out. That is all I know. 


7. COYOTE AND STUMP.” 


I was going down the river and I saw a log. I kicked it with my foot and 
it went in, so I kicked it with my other foot and my other foot went in. 
Then I hit it with my hand and I hit it with my other hand, and I hit it 
with my head and my head went in. Then Woodpecker came along and 


picked me out. 


8. t KUMMING BIRD.? 


They came into being south in the lowland. In the spring when many 
flowers were in bloom, the hummingbird family flew about sucking, 
sucking the akluli (flower unidentified) and they all died. A little humming- 
bird was left behind all alone. And he said to himself, ‘Let me go north,” 
and he came up this way. In all the flats there were many people and 
they saw him. ‘“‘Where are you going, little boy ? Come in a while and 
have a bite to eat.’’ But Hummingbird sang a song and said, “I couldn’t 
possibly swallow food.’”’ Then he came on and someone else said, ““Where 
are you going, little boy ? Come in a while and have a bite to eat.” But 
Hummingbird sang his song and said, “I couldn’t possibly swallow 
food.” And he came on to North Hummingbird peak, stood on the top and 
looked north across the canyon. All at once he saw many salmon. So he 
went down the hill, made a trap, and caught many salmon, and baked 
them. Then after he finished he went uphill eastward to the ridge to 
gather bark, and farther up east he went to strip off bark. So he went 
farther uphill and finally he reached the top. He looked here and there 
toward the south, and the land was beautiful with brightly colored 
flowers. He said, “‘Let me go south,” and his wings whizzed as he went. 
And Coyote coming from the south reached the top of the ridge, and 
saw salmon baking. ‘‘Hm, my nephew must be somewhere here,” he said. 


' Robert Levissy; McCloud; 1930; 19 years old. Heard from his grand- 
mother, the same source as Sadie Marsh (q. v.). 

* Myrtle Levissy; McCloud; 1930; 6 years old. Heard from her grand- 
mother, the same source as Sadie Marsh (q. v.). 

> Sadie Marsh; McCloud; 1929; 42 years old. 
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So he hunted around looking for tracks and finally he saw some goirp 
eastward uphill, and he followed them to the top of the ridge, ang 
behold, there were tracks going in all directions. Then he said, “yy, 
nephew must have gone south. Let me follow my nephew.” So he wen: 
west, and he went east, and after collecting sunflower leaves he stug 
them under his arms, flew up, then rose a little higher and sailed about jy 
the air. Then the leaves dried up and he fell to the ground. So again q 
before, he went west, went east, put a few more than before under his 
arms, flew up a little higher this time, and sailed about. Then suddenly lx 
fell down and died. And he said, “‘Saai.” 


Q. HUMMING BIRD.! 


Hummingbird was born far down south. When he was young all his 
relatives died one by one so that he was left all alone. He had no relative. 
He was very lonesome and went about sucking honey from Califori, 





poppies. Early in the spring he thought to himself, ‘““Why do I stay here’ 
I think I'll go up north.”’ So one morning he started out. Whenever he 
came to a place where there were people they would say, ‘‘Little boy 
where are you going? You had better stop and have something to eat’ 
Then he would cry and say, “‘No,” he’d say, ‘‘I’m going up north.” Ther 
he would cry and sing and say he was going way up the river to Humming. 
bird peak. He said he had no time to stop and eat. He kept on coming this 
way. It took him many days. At last he came to Hummingbird peak 
He saw salmon in a boil in the river so he decided to have something 
to eat. He made a trap out of willow. He caught many salmon with it 
He heated a big pile of rocks to cook his salmon on. He wanted to make 
salmon flour but he did not have anything to put it in. So he went up the 
hill to get fir bark. The farther he went, the better he felt. When he 
reached a sandy place on top of the hill he looked down south. He thought 
of his people who had died and he thought that he had no one to share 
his salmon with. He decided to go back down south. So he flew off and 
left his salmon there cooking. 

Coyote came along and saw the salmon. ‘My,’ he said, ‘“‘my little 
nephew must be around here. I had better look around and find him.” 
He looked around and saw tracks going up the hill. He followed the 
tracks and came to the sandy place. He did ot see any tracks leading 
away from there so he said, ‘“‘He must have flown back home.” So he 
went and gathered sunflower leaves. He put them on like wings and 
started flying. He went high but the leaves wilted and he fell. He tried 
again with more leaves but he fell again. Then he gave up. He went back 
to the salmon, uncovered them, and ate all he could. 


* Sadie Marsh; McCloud; 1929; 42 years old. 
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10. t HUMMINGBIRD.! 


The Hummingbird family came into being south in the lowland. And 
when they ate of the akluli they all died. A little hummingbird was left 
behind all alone, he became an orphan. And he said to himself, ‘“‘Let me 
go north,” he said. So he came up this way, north. And he came, kept 
on coming, coming northward. There were many people on all the flats 
and they saw him. “Little boy, where are you going?” they said. He 
said, “I am going north to Kiritsepet.’’ The people said, ‘“Come in and 
have a bite.’’ And he said, ‘I could not eat food.” The people said, ‘““Even 
though you are an orphan you can swallow food and then go on crying,” 
they said.? ‘‘No, I could not swallow food,” he said. The same way it 
was at all the flats. So he arrived north. And he peeped through (between 
two rocks) northward. And to the north across the canyon there were 
many salmon. So he went down the hill and, oh, he speared many salmon. 
So he took them and put them down and left them. Then he baked them. 
Then he went up hill eastward to get bark to make salmon flour. So he 
hept on going uphill eastward to the ridge, stripped off bark and put tt on 
the ground and kept on going te the ridge, thus he went farther on. So he 
went farther uphill and finally when he reached the top he looked toward 
the south and the land was beautiful and brightly colored. He stayed there 
awhile and then said, ‘‘Iet me go south there,”’ he said. And Humming- 
bird flew up and his wings whizzed as he went to his home. 

Coyote coming from the south reached the top of the ridge and saw 
the salmon baking. He said, ‘Hm, my nephew must be here.’”’ So he 
looked around, tracked around, but did not find him. He looked a while 
and, behold, there were tracks going eastward uphill. And now he 
followed them to the ridge, and behold, there were tracks where the bark 
had been laid down. So he went farther uphill and finally he reached the 
top. He looked on the ground and there were tracks going in all directions. 
Then he said, ‘“My nephew, must have gone somewhere.”’ So he looked 
toward the south and the land was brightly colored with poppies. ‘““My 
nephew must have gone south to his home,” he said. So he hurried around, 
he went west, and he went east, and collected sunflower leaves. He stuck 
them under his arms, flew up above and sailed about in the air. Then 
the leaves wilted and as he fell to the ground with a bump, he said, “‘Saai.”’ 
And after he had lain there a while, after he had lain there, he came back 
to life, got up and as before went west, went east, collected sunflower 
leaves, and as before flew up above and sailed about. Then they dried up 
and he fell to the ground and as before said, “‘Saai.”’ This is all. 


‘ Sadie Marsh; McCloud; 1930; 42 years old. 
? The preceding sentence was added by admission of the informant after 
having asked to hear the story from an older relative during the winter. 
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II. HUMMINGBIRD.! 


This little hummingbird lived in the Sacramento valley, and his folks 
all got poisoned with these little poppies and they all died. And he was 
the only one who was left. So he made up his mind to come up north. And 
he started out. Well, he came to a place where people were living, crying 
along. Of course, these people heard him coming because he was crying 
aloud. They asked him, “Little Fellow, you’d better come and haye 
something to eat.’’ And Little Fellow says, ‘““No.”” He can’t stop to eat: 
he feels too sad to eat anything. Then he came along, kept on coming, at 
every place he came to they would ask him to stop and have something to 
eat, but he refused. He says, “‘I can’t eat,” he says. “I feel so bad.” And 
then the people would tell him, ““Don’t feel so bad; even if you do feel 
bad try to eat something to keep your strength up.” But he refused to eat 
and started on his way up, crying all the way. So finally he came to this 
place where he was coming, place where he was coming to, between two 
rocks. And he looked across there between these two rocks; there was a 
big boil there and he saw lots of salmon come up tn that boil. Then he went 
over and he made himself a spearpole. Then he began to spear salmon: 
oh, he caught lots of salmon. He went around and he made a big place 
with rocks to bake his salmon on. Then he wondered where he was going 
to get his bark to make his salmon flour. So he looked across and saw lots 
of spruce trees, so he went over there and took the bark off from these. 
Then he kept on going up the ridge; he’d take the bark off from this 
tree and that tree and go on, go on, till he went way up there on the hill. 
Then he looked down, he looked way down south. And everything was so 
pretty. So he made up his mind; he says, “I think I’ll go back home.” 
So he just flew up and away he went. 

So finally Coyote must have been coming down the river and he saw 
where somebody had been catching salmon. He looked around. He says, 
“My little nephew must be here,” and so he looked around and looked 
around but couldn’t find anybody. He tracked around there and he saw 
a place where he had gone up the hill. He tracked him up the hill, then 
he kept going on and he saw where his nephew had taken bark and laid it 
down. He says, “I think my little nephew is around here close some- 
where.” So he went on a little farther; he thought he would find him up 
there. He didn’t find him, so went on up the hill, he found where he had 
taken the bark off the tree. So he went on up till he came to this place. 
He saw where his little nephew had stood around and he tracked around 
there. And so he tracked around there and couldn’t find him, and so he 
looked down. Down south he saw everything down there as if it were 
shining. Oh, everything looked so nice. Then he says, ‘‘I guess my little 

1 Sadie Marsh; McCloud; 1930; 42 years old. Told immediately after the 
Wintu version. 
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nephew must have gone home.” And he went around, gathered some 
sunflower leaves and stuck them under his arm and all over down his 
side wherever he could. Then he started and he flew up in the air; he 
ailed around a while, so finally the sunflower leaves began to wilt, and down 
he came and says, ‘‘Saai.’”’ Then he lay there awhile, so finally he came to 
and he got up. Again he did the same thing, went around and gathered 
these sunflower leaves, and stuck them on his side and then up he went 
again. He did the same thing. He sailed round and round. This time he 
went a little higher. Then the sunflower leaves began to wilt again and 
down he came. And I guess this time he was unconscious quite a while, 
because he lay there quite a while. That’s all there is to that. 


I2. t COYOTE AND FLY .! 


Coyote and Fly both had a child, each had a boy. Fly’s child got sick, 
0 Fly went to Coyote for advice. ‘“My child is sick,”’ he said. “‘I want to 
get him well somehow,” he said, He asked advice of Coyote. “It would be 
nice if he died,” said Coyote. Fly said, ‘“That is bad. I want to get him 
well,” he said. But Coyote said, ‘“No, it would be nice if he died.”’ So 
Fly said, ““Yes,” he said, “let him die then.” “When people come on 
their way crying, it will be nice,’’ said Coyote. 

Then he died and they buried him. Ten days passed. Then Coyote’s 
child got sick. Coyote went for advice to Fly. ‘““My child is sick,” he said. 
Fly said, ‘“‘You’re the one who likes death. You said it would be nice if 
people died.”” Then Coyote got angry. The child was sick for some days 
and then died. They buried him. He did not recover. He died. It is 
finished. This is all. 


13. t COYOTE AND FLY.? 


Coyote and Fly came into being. They each had a child. And Fly’s 
child got sick. And Fly’s child died on him. And he asked advice of 
Coyote. “‘My child died on me,” he said. ‘‘I want to make him come to 
life again somehow,” he said. Coyote said, ‘It would be nice if he died,”’ 
he said. ‘‘If he died and people cried for him, it would be nice,” he said. 
So he buried him, his son died and he buried him. And they stayed there. 
After a while Coyote’s child got sick, and he died. So Coyote asked Fly, 
“My child died on me,” he said. And he asked advice of Fly. “I want to 
make my child come to life again,” he said. “It is your own idea,”’ he 
said. “When I asked advice of you, you would not listen to me,” he said. 
“Let him remain dead,” he said. ‘‘It is your own idea,” he said. This is all. 


‘ Syke Mitchell; McCloud; 1929; ¢. 45 years old. 
* Syke Mitchell; McCloud; 1930; c. 45 years old. 
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14. COYOTE AND FLY.! 

Coyote and Fly both had a child, a boy apiece. And then Fly’s boy got 
sick. And he died. And he went over and asked Coyote. And he asked 
‘‘My boy died. Now what am I going to do? I want to make him come ty 
life again,” he said. Coyote said, ‘‘No, it would be pretty good if he died,” 
he said. “It would not be right to come to life again,” he said, “‘if he 
died.” And Coyote said, “It would be pretty good if he died,’ he said, 
“People can cry,” he said, “‘if he dies.’’ Coyote said, ‘“That would be 
pretty good if they cry and are sorry.” And so they buried him. Then 
after a while, I don’t know how many days after, that Coyote boy got 
sick. He died. When he died Coyote went to ask Fly. He said, ‘‘My boy 
died,”’ he said. ‘‘I’d like to have him come to life,’”’ he said. So Fly told 
him, “I asked you that before but you did not listen to me. You said, 
“When he dies it will be good’.’’ So he said, ‘‘You will have to bury him 
I guess. You did not like the way I liked it.”’ So old Coyote buried his boy 
That is about the end of it, I guess. 


15. COYOTE AND DENTALIUM.” 


Dentalium had been gambling. He gambled away all that he had. He 
was gone some time. He came home hungry and asked his wife for food. 
His wife answered, ‘“‘I haven’t anything to eat. Why don’t you eat what 
you gambled away ?”’ This made him angry and he went north. On the 
way he met Coyote. ““‘Nephew, where are you going?” he asked. “I am 
traveling a long way north,’”’ Dentalium told him. Coyote asked to go 
along but Dentalium said he was going a very long way. ‘There won't 
be anything to eat, there won’t be any water,” he said. Coyote kept on 
coaxing him, so finally he let Coyote go with him. 

They traveled north. Coyote got hungry and thirsty, but Dentalium 
carried his food and water with him. It lasted a long time. Coyote became 
so weak he could hardly walk, so Dentalium gave him a tiny basket of 
water. Coyote said, ‘“That is too small.’”” He began drinking the water but 
he could not finish it. It was the same way with the food that Dentalium 
gave him. He could not finish a very small portion of salmon flour. 

They kept on traveling, and by and by they came to North-wind gap 
Coyote followed right behind Dentalium. Dentalium said, ‘“Now we have 
to go over this mountain.”’ Then the wind began to blow. Dentalium said 
“Are you coming?” “Yes,”’ said Coyote. And then they came nearer to 
the top of the mountain; it was getting windier and colder. Dentalium 
asked again ‘“‘Are you coming ?”’ ‘“There is too much wind. I can’t walk,” 
Coyote answered. So Dentalium carried Coyote. They were very near the 
top now. The wind blew so hard that Coyote lost first one leg, then his 

' Syke Mitchell; McCloud; 1930; c. 45 years old. Told immediately after 
the Wintu version. 

* Syke Mitchell; McCloud; 1929; c. 45 years old. 
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other leg; then he lost both arms. They were blown away. Dentalium 
asked, “‘Are you there?” ““Yes,”’ he said. Soon Dentalium asked again, 
“Are you there ?”’ There was no answer. Coyote had been blown away. 

When Dentalium reached the top he was picked up and blown around 
inthe air. Finally he fell on a nice big flat with nice grass. He fell on a pile 
of driftwood. Dentalium and Coyote both fell in it. They were dead. They 
began swelling. Two sisters found them. The younger sister said, “That 
smells,’ but the older sister took them home in a basket. Dentalium 
came to life. Coyote came to life, too. Then they married the two sisters 
and lived there. 


16. t COYOTE AND DENTALIUM.! 


Young man Dentalium came into being. He married a wife. He gambled, 
he went and gambled all the time. He won all the time. After a little while 
he lost. He lost all that he had won. For a long time he gambled and lost. 
He lost all. After a while he became hungry, after he had gambled a while 
he became hungry. So he went to his dwelling, he arrived at his dwelling. 
His wife was pounding acorns for soup. He said, “I am hungry.” He 
asked his wife, ““I am hungry,” he said. ‘“Dip me out some,” he said, “‘I 
am hungry,’’ he said to his wife. “What, are you hungry ?”’ she said. ““You 
are not hungry. Go and gamble,”’ she said. So he left and went to his older 
sister's dwelling. He went to his older sister’s dwelling and his older sister 
gave him to eat. Then he said, “I shall go,” he said, “‘to a far land, 
[shall go,’’ he said. ‘‘You stay.’’ And she made him take food to eat on 
the way, acorn soup in a little cup. And the same quantity of salmon 
flour he put into a cup. And water also he put into a little cup, a little bit 
of water. He put them into the tip of his quiver. So he went north, he 
went north. As he was going and going, behold he saw Coyote ahead 
walking with two children. So he went and went, and came up with him. 
And Coyote said, ‘“Where are you going, nephew ?”’ The other said, “‘I am 
going to a far land.’”’ ‘‘I want to go with you,” he said. The other said, 
‘lam going on a bad journey,” he said. ‘‘I shall die on my journey,” he 
said. ‘If you went you would die,’’ he said. ““We won’t die on our journey. 
Weare going to where people live,’ Coyote said. ‘‘I am going to a far land,”’ 
he said. ‘“You would be hungry,”’ he said. But the other said, “No let’s 
go.” “You have two children. If you went they would be hungry,” he 
said. Coyote said, ‘“They won’t be hungry,” he said. ‘“They are old,” he 
said. “They know what they are about,”’ he said. ‘“They won’t be 
hungry,” he said. 

So they went, they went, they went north, they went for a aumber of 
days, they travelled. Then Coyote said, “I am hungry. I am thirsty,”’ 
he said, ‘‘I need water.’’ Then they sat down and he got out the water 
which he had taken along, the little water which was in the small cup. 


‘ Syke Mitchell; McCloud; 1930; c. 45 years old. 
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He gave it to Coyote, he gave him the water. “It is too little,” he saiq 
“Drink it,” said the other, “What else can you do? Drink,” he said. Ang 
Coyote drank. He drank but could not finish it. He did not finish it, » 
he just stopped drinking. Then he gave him acorn soup too. “‘It is top 
little,”’ said Coyote. He gave him a little salmon flour which was in the 
small cup. “It is too little,’ said Coyote. “It is too little,” he said. “Eat 
said the other. And he ate. He ate but he could not finish it, he ate but he 
could not empty it. Coyote obeyed him, Coyote obeyed him. And they 
went, they went to a far land. They went northward and approached 
North-windy-gap. And as they approached it, a cold wind blew. Coyote 
still kept going. They came nearer. They approached North-windy-gap 
to the north. Young man Dentalium asked Coyote, “Are you coming?’ 
he said. ‘Yes’, said the other. And they went on approaching the north 
“Are you coming ?”’ asked young man Dentalium of Coycte. “Yes,” he 
said. So they approached the north peak. And it blew there, as the 
approached the north peak. ‘‘Are you coming ?”’ he said. “‘Yes,”’ said the 
other. So they came nearer the north peak and Coyote said, “I can't 
walk,”’ he said. The other said, ‘“Well, I told you. ‘It is bad going and the 
land is fat,’ I said to you,” he said. “‘et me carry you on my back,” he 
said. ‘“Yes,’’ said the other. So he carried him, tied him on with his belt. 
And it blew. Rocks were going about blown by the wind, trees were going 
everything was going, blown by the wind. So young man Dentalium 
asked Coyote, ‘““Are you there?” “Yes,” said the other. Coyote’s arm 
fell off in the wind. They went nearer the peak in the north, and as they 
went nearer the peak in the north, Coyote’s other arm fell off. Young man 
Dentalium asked, “‘Are you there?” be said. “‘Yes,”’ said the other. As 
they walked farther toward the peak in the north his leg fell off in the 
wind. Young man Dentalium asked Coyote, ‘“‘Are you there?” he said 
And Coyote answered and said, ‘Yes.’”” They went nearer the peak in 
the north, the North-windy-gap, and it blew frightfully. In the meantime 
his head fell off. Young man Dentalium asked, ‘‘How are you ?”’ and the 
other did not answer as his head had fallen off. (Laughter.) So he went 
came nearer to the North-windy-gap, planning to cross the ridge north- 
ward. And as he approached, in the flat place in the north, he held on to 
a stump. Then it blew, and he was raised up by the wind and blown 
about. Young man Dentalium and Coyote went about above, blown about 
floated up in the air. Finally far downhill in the north they fell, downhill 
in the north near a stream. So they lay there in the spring when the 
grass is high. They fell there and having fallen there downhill in the north 
they lay there. 

Two women, two sisters, always went to gather food. So when they 
went there they heard singing. They listened a long time to the song and 
did not gather anything. So when evening came they came home. The 
parents said, ““Why did you not bring home anything ?’’ However, the 
other two did not say anything. So the following day they went again 
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When they went they heard singing as before. So they went along listen- 
ing, and as they went along the older one found some stinking bones. So 
the older one put them into the basket which she was carrying on her back, 
put all the bones in, put them all in. And the younger one said, ““What 
will you do with them ? Why are you putting them in there ?’’ However 
the older one did not say anything. In the evening they took them and 
brought them home, and after they had brought them home they covered 
them up, and put them away, and left them. Now it was almost daylight 
and the bones came to life and lay there. And he made a wish. So he was 
transformed into a beautiful person. So he lay there. Then he nudged 
the woman. She woke up. She saw a handsome man and she was ashamed. 
So early in the morning they got up, and they heard someone speaking 
outside. He had gotten up early in the morning and had washed his face 
in water. ‘“‘Let us go out to hunt,” he said. “I think a person has arrived,” 
te said. So the old man went outside and after he had gone outside he 
said, “It is not everyone who is a procurer of food. They are going out 
to hunt deer. Walk among them,” he said, ‘‘son-in-law,”’ he said. So he 
got up, he got up and the woman, that other one, the younger one, 
wanted to talk with him. And he said, ‘‘You disliked me. You called me 
astinking thing,”’ so the little girl cried because she wanted to talk to him. 

So they got through eating. And he went, went out with them, went 
out to hunt. So he went among them. And he made a wish. ‘“‘Don’t die 
for them, deer,”’ he said. He himself killed deer. That one alone killed 
many. In the evening they arrived at the house. And in the same place 
on one side of the house they found that Coyote. So they gathered up all 
the bones and took them to the house. In the same way he came to life, 
and in the same way he had luck in hunting deer. So they both came to 
life and were handsome, young man Dentalium and Coyote. This is all. 


17. COYOTE AND DENTALIUM.! 

This fellow was a good gambler. He had a wife. He had been gambling 
along time. He always won. I don’t know how long. After a while he 
began to lose. He lost all that he had won. He lost some of his own things. 
He had nothing. He went home. His wife was fixing acorn soup. When 
he got there he told his wife, ‘‘I am hungry. Dip some up in a basket.” 
She told him, ‘“‘You aren’t hungry. You had better go gamble some 
more.” He became angry. He went to his sister’s house. His sister gave 
him some acorn soup and salmon flour, and he ate and was satisfied. 
He told his sister, “Well, I am going to leave. I am going north a long 
way above,” he said. So he started, he went, went up, travelled. He 
looked ahead. He saw a big valley and three people. After a while he 
came to where they were. It was Coyote. He had two boys. They were 

' Syke Mitchell; McCloud; 1930; c. 45 years old. Told immediately after 


the Wintu version 
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getting gophers. Coyote asked him. ‘Where are you going?” he said 
“Well,” he said, “I am going a long way. It is dangerous where I an 
going,’’ he said. ‘“Where I am going is dangerous. I might die on the way.” 
he said. Old Coyote said, ‘‘A person doesn’t travel that way. We shal 
visit, we won't die, we shall visit,” he said. “I should like to go with 
you,” said Coyote. So the gambler said, “If you go with me you wil 
become hungry. It is dangerous. You might die,” the gambler told him. 
“These boys will starve,” he said. So he went. ‘‘All right,” he (Coyote) 
said, ‘they won’t get hungry. They are big enough to look out for them. 
selves. They can go,”’ lie said. So they went. 

They travelled a long time. Coyote gave out. He was hungry, thirsty 
for water. The gambler told him, “I told you that you would give out. 
I am going a long way,” he said. “It is dangerous. You will be killed,” he 
said. So they sat down. Old Coyote was weak. He could not walk. He 
was hungry, and thirsty for water. Pretty soon the other fellow felt sorry 
for him. He took out a tiny cup of water. He handed it to him. Coyote 
took it. He looked at it and said, ““That water is not enough. It is too 
small,”’ he said. ‘““Take a drink, take a drink,” he (Dentalium, i. e. gambler) 
said. He tried to drink it all up. It was so little. But he could not. When 
he had had enough, he gave it back. Then he was hungry so he gave him 
a cup of acorn soup of the same size. He gave him salmon flour. He said, 
“That is too little. I would not have enough if I ate that.’’ He ate it 
He thought he could eat it up quickly, but he could not. He ate what 
he could and put the rest in his quiver. He put it back in there. 

So they started again. They were going up toward the north pole now. 
So they came to the foot of the hill. That is where the north pole is. 
Then the wind began to blow. He said, ‘“‘We are going to have an awfully 
hard time to get up there.”’ Every time they took a step the wind blew 
harder. They went about half way. It blew harder all the time. Rocks, 
trees, everything blew away. Soon Coyote said, “I can’t walk. I can't 
make a step. The wind is too hard,” he said. ‘Well, if you can’t walk,” 
he said, “‘I’ll carry you,” he said. So old Coyote got on his back. He tied 
him to his belt. So he started again. He kept going. They were near the 
top now. The wind was blowing all the time. This fellow asked Coyote, 
“Are you there yet ?”’ He said, “Yes.” The wind was blowing all the time. 
It was blowing harder and harder. The wind was so strong one of old 
Coyote’s arms blew away. Then the gambler asked Coyote, ‘‘Are you 
there yet ?” He said, ‘‘Yes.’”’ So another arm blew away. He kept walking. 
He was very nearly there. Soon one of Coyote’s legs blew off. Another one 
blew off. He had no legs, no arms. The other fellow asked him, “‘Are you 
there yet ?”’ He said, ‘‘Yes.’’ Soon he asked again, ‘‘Are you there yet?” 
There was no answer. His head had blown off. (Laughter.) Then he kept 
on walking. He was alone now. The body was strapped on him. Then he 
came to the north pole. It was a stump. He touched it and blew away 
himself. So he flew away in the air. I don’t know for how long. All over 
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the world they flew, I guess. After a while they alighted far up north 
where the other people lived, right close there. They were dead already. 
{don’t know how long they lay there after alighting. 

There were two girls there who went out to gather wood and wild roots. 
This day they went out and they heard a song. They listened. About 
sin down they came home. They brought nothing with them that day. 
The old folks said, ‘“What is the matter ?”’ The following day they went 
out again. Again they heard the same song. Then they hunted for it. 
After a time they found them lying there dead. They had been dead 
sme time. Nothing was there but bones and stench. So the older one 
went and gathered them up. She put them in a basket, all the bones. 
The younger one did not want to be around because they smelled so 
strong. She did not like it. She said, ‘“What are you going to do with 
that?” The older one payed no attention. She put them in the basket. 
They were late that time. So they went. She carried it on her back. She 
took them into the house and covered them up. She did not let the old 
folks know. That night they came to life again. They wished, ‘You 
people sleep,” they said. They came to life again. He was a good looking 
man. He lay down with her. He nudged her to wake her up. She did 
not want to look at him. She was ashamed. Toward dawn he heard some 
one talking outside. It was the chief. He said, ‘‘You people should get 
up, wash your faces. You have to go out and hunt today. We have 
another man with us,”’ he said. ‘‘He came to hunt with us,” he said. 
The gambler was in the chief’s house all this time. Then the chief said, 
‘Not all can do everything. Some can hunt, some can fish,” he said. 
“Some are good gamblers, some are poor gamblers. Some are good 
hunters, and kill a deer. Some do not know how to hunt, can’t kill a 
deer,’ he said. So he went back in the house, the old chief. He told his 
son-in-law, ‘““The young fellows want you to go with them. You might 
se how they hunt. See what you can see,” he said. So the gambler 
went with them. He went far out into the hills. They separated, and the 
gambler made a wish, ‘“‘You people are not going to kill deer today,’’ he 
said. So they went on hunting. The others never saw a track or a sign of 
adeer that day. This fellow killed all the deer that day. I don’t know 
how many, but a good many. The people carried in what he had killed. 
In the evening all went and had a big feast. So that is the end of it. 

Note: The informant apparently did not know the English word 
dentalium. He therefore used the terms “gambler” and “that fellow’ 
instead. 


18. COYOTE AND DENTALIUM.! 


This fellow was a gambler. He had a wife. He went gambling. Every 
time he gambled he won. I don’t know how long he gambled but all the 

' Syke Mitchell; McCloud; 1930; c. 45 years old. Told after lapse of two 
weeks. 
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time he gambled he won. So toward the last he began to lose. He kept 
on losing what he had won. He lost all he had won, and started losing 
his own property. He lost everything he had. So he went home. His wife 
was making acorn soup when he came home. And he was hungry, 
he asked his wife, “Will you take a cup and dip me up some acom 
soup ?”’ She said, ““What are you hungry for?” she said. “Go gamble 
some more,” she told him. So that hurt him because he was hungry. 
So he went to another house where his sister was living. So his sister 
knew what had happened, I guess. She gave him something to eat. She 
gave him acorn soup and salmon flour. He got enough. Then he told his 
sister, ‘‘I am going to leave.” She gave him lunch, acorn soup in a tiny 
basket and the same quantity of salmon flour in a tiny basket. And 
water in a tiny basket she gave him too. So he took them and put them 
in his quiver. 

So he started out. He went north. He came to a place where there 
was a big valley. He saw three people far ahead of him. They were doing 
something. So he came to where they were. And this Coyote said, ‘“Well, 
uncle, where are you going?” And this fellow said, “I am going a long 
way. It is dangerous where I am going. I might get killed,” he said, 
Coyote said, “Ill go with you.” And he told him, “If you go, you'll 
starve. You'll get hungry. There is no water where I am going.” He 
said, ‘‘You have two little boys there. If they go they’ll starve.’”’ Coyote 
said, ‘“They are big enough to take care of themselves. They are all right,” 
he said. So he told him, “I am going a long way. It is dangerous. You 
might get hungry or killed. It is dangerous where I am going.’’ So Coyote 
said, ‘“‘Well, people when they travel visit people and talk to them,” 
Coyote told him. 

So he started and old Coyote followed him. ‘‘T’ll go with you, uncle,” 
he said. So they both started out. So I don’t know how long they travel- 
ed. So old Coyote got tired. His feet were sore from walking. He was 
thirsty for water. Every creek he came to he ran to look for water but 
he could not find any. They were dry. He said he was hungry. He could 
hardly walk, so they sat down there. This Kubalas (Dentalium) felt 
sorry for him, so he took the water and lunch his sister had given him 
took it out, and gave him this cup of water. So Coyote took it. He said, 
‘That is too little. That is not enough for me. It is too little.” So he said, 
“Go ahead and drink it. Go ahead.”’ So he went ahead and drank it 
He thought he was going to drink it all up, I guess. He drank and drank 
but could not drink it up. There was always the same amount. So he 
got enough and handed it back, and said he was hungry and wanted 
something to eat. He gave him acorn soup and salmon flour in the same 
little baskets. So he took them and said, ‘““That is awfully little,’’ he 
said. But he started in eating. He was so hungry he dipped up the acorm 
soup with his whole hand (instead of with the two fingers customarily 
used). He ate for a long time. He could not eat it up. He had enough. 
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There was always the same amount of it. Then he said that he had had 
enough. So he gave it back to him. He took it and put it into his quiver. 
So he said, ‘I am feeling good. I think that I can stand and walk.” So 
they started out. They kept on walking and soon they came to the foot 
of the hill. That must be the north pole, what they call North-windy-gap. 
“Well, we are going to climb uphill now,” he said. So they started climbing 
uphill. The wind began blowing. They kept on going. Every four or 
five steps it blew harder. So before they had gotten half way up it was 
blowing harder and harder all the time. Rocks flew by. The wind blew 
and trees flew by. Soon old Coyote could not walk any more, the wind 
was so high. ‘“‘Well,” he said, ‘‘Uncle, I can’t walk,” he said, “the wind 
is too high.’”’ He said, ‘‘Get on my back. I’ll carry you,” he said. So old 
Coyote got on his back and he strapped him on with his belt. So he 
started out with him, going up. The wind blew harder all the time. Every 
step he made he asked old Coyote, ‘‘Are you there yet?” He said, “I’m 
here yet.” He kept walking with him. The wind blew harder. So old 
Coyote lost one of his arms. The wind blew it off. So he asked, “Are 
you there yet ?’’ And he answered, ‘‘Yes, I am here yet.” He would not 
tell that one of his arms was biown off. The other arm blew off. He kept 
walking. Soon one of his legs blew off. He asked him, ‘‘Are you there 
yet?” He said, ‘I am here yet.”” He would not tell at all. After a while 
the other leg blew off. After a while his head blew off. The wind blew 
Coyote’s head off. And he asked him “‘Are you there yet ?’”’ There was 
no answer. He kept walking. Young man Kubalas was quite near the 
top now, I guess. The body was still strapped on him. Soon he reached 
the top. There was a stump there. So he touched it with his hand. He 
was going to hang on, I guess. As soon as he touched it the wind blew 
him up. He blew up in the air, I don’t know for how long. He flew around 
in the air with the wind. So way up north there is a big valley. People 
live there. So they dropped down there along the river. There was a 
drift pile there. It was in the spring of the year. There was tall grass there. 
Everything was nice. Both alighted there a little way apart. 

These two girls always went out there to gather things. They heard 
asong. They listened. They did not gather anything. So in the evening 
those two went back home. Their family asked them, ‘“What is the 
matter ? Why didn’t you bring anything ?”’ But they did not say anything. 
They did not tell. The little one wanted to tell but the older one told her 
not to. So the following day the two sisters went again, both of them the 
two sisters. And they heard the same song. They listened to hear from 
where the singing came. They listened and soon they went to where the 
singing was. They hunted for them. Soon the older one found them. 
They had been lying there a long time. They were all rotten. They did 
not smell good. They smelled strong. So she began to pick up the bones, 
she picked everything up, hair and everything. She did not leave any- 
thing there. The little one said, “Why do you want to pick that up? 
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It stinks.’’ She would not go near it. It stank. So she put everything iy 
her carrying basket. About that time it was near sundown. So they went 
home with their load. They came home and took the decayed stuf 
into the house. They put it away so that no one could see it. They 
covered it all up. That little one wanted to tell, but the bigger one would 
not let her. So they heard someone talk outside in the evening. He made 
a speech the way chiefs do. Soon the old man went out. He must haye 
been a chief. He went out and made a speech. He came back in, and by 
then it was night. In the night time these bones made a wish. They 
said, ‘‘Let those people sleep.”” So he made a wish and came to life again 
He went and lay down beside the older woman. In the morning he nudged 
her. She waked and looked at him and was ashamed because he was aq 
good looking man. She was glad because she had a nice looking man, 
Soon he told her, “You had better get up and get something to eat.” 
Soon someone talked outside again, made a speech. Soon the old man 
went out there. The old man went out and said, ‘““They can’t all hunt,” 
he said, ““Some can hunt and some can’t hunt. Some are good gamblers,” 
he said, ‘‘some are poor gamblers.”’ So he came in and told his son-in-law, 
“Well, the boys are going to hunt now and they want you to go with 
them. If you want to go, you may go with them and see how they hunt, 
see the country.” This girl liked to be around him. She wanted to talk 
to him. He did not stay around her. She cried. So after he was through 
eating breakfast he went with them. He started out. Before he started he 
said, “I never did hunt. I don’t know how to hunt, but I’ll go with them 
and see how they hunt,” he said. So they went out. The old man went 
with them. This young man, Kubalas, made a wish. ‘“Nobody is going 
to kill deer today,’’ he said. So they came to where they were going to 
spread. He made a wish, “There will be no deer killed today by you 
people,’’ he just wished. They hunted half a day and the people never saw 
anything, no tracks, nothing. They kept on going. Soon this fellow went 
off. He started to kill deer. I don’t know how many he killed, but a 
good many. He killed perhaps fifty or a hundred in a short time. His 
father-in-law told his people to come and carry the deer in. So they 
carried them in. He was the only man who had done any killing that day 
So they all went home in the evening. They had a big feast that night 
That is the end of the story. 


Ig. t KUKUP’IWIT AND THE WOMAN.! 


North at Lamoine lived Kukup’iwit. Every morning she went on the 
west side of the river to Lamoine to pick clover. The old woman sat 
picking clover on the west side of the river. 

From the west came a human woman carrying a baby in a baby 
basket. At Lamoine she came in full view of the east and saw the old 


' Jo Bender; Upper Sacramento; 1929; c. 85 years old. 
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woman sitting and picking clover. ‘‘A human old woman sits there,” 
she said to herself. She went on and on and came to the old woman. 
The old woman turned her head and looked up. ‘Hello, newcomer.” 
And the woman said, “Hello.” The old woman said, ‘““Hm, it is cold, it 
is cold. Let’s go to the house.” This is the way the old woman spoke. 
The human woman said, “Yes.” 

So'they went and entered the house. They sat down after they had 
come into the warm house. The old woman prepared a meal. She boiled 
venison, nice and fat, and fed the human woman; the old woman fed 
her fat venison, fed her acorn soup. Then the old woman said, “Sleep, 
you two.’ The woman said, ‘Yes, let’s lie down, let’s sleep.” ‘Lie 
down, you'll be going tomorrow,” said the old woman. 

They slept until morning. In the morning they got up, the old woman 
prepared food, boiled venison, got everything ready, gave it to the 
woman to eat, gave her soaked live oak acorns to eat. Then the old 
woman and the human woman were through eating. The woman said, 
“We are going, we are going.”’ The old woman said, “Yes, go, go, go.” 
The old woman then gave them live oak acorns. “Eat these when you 
sit down by the trail. Don’t take these acorns into a human house.”’ 
“Ves,” said the human woman. 

Now the woman and the baby went southward along the Sacramento 
river. She left the acorns behind and went to a house. They stayed there 
at the house and slept there. The following day she went out to eat, 
pretending she was going to get wood. She ate the acorns which she 
had left there, and she got through eating. An acorn shell fell into the 
baby basket without her knowledge. 

She carried the wood and brought it to the house. Then she put down 
the child. Another woman took it to untie it. Suddenly she came upon the 
acorn shell that was in the baby basket. She said, ‘“Where did this acorn 
shell come from ?’’ ‘The woman said, “I don’t know where it came 
from.” 

In the evening they went to bed, they lay down and slept, they slept 
all night. In the morning they woke up and found the woman dead, 
the child dead. Kukup’iwit had got them. 


20. t KUKUP’IWIT AND THE WOMAN.! 

Kukup’iwit came into being at Lamoine and lived there. A woman 
came from the northwest. Here around the hill to the north she crossed 
the canyon eastward at Slate Creek. Toward evening she came to Slate 
Creek along the trail where the people of long ago used to walk. She 
came carrying a baby. At Lamoine from the west, back of where the 
hotel is, around the hill to the east she came into view. So that human 
woman looked east, and as she looked east, behold, she thought she 


' Jo Bender; Upper Sacramento; 1930; c. 85 years old. 
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saw a human old woman sitting and picking clover. So the human 
woman thought, “I guess a human woman sits there,”’ she said to herself 
And she went, and went, and went, and went, and went, and went, 
behind her she went and went. And the old woman who was sitting 
picking clover looked up. “Hello,” she said. “Hello, hello, hello,” the 
other said. “It is cold, it is cold, it is ceid. People should not travel, 
It is cold,” she said. ‘Let us go, let us go, let us go to the house. It js 
cold. Let us go to the house. Let us go to the house,” she said. So Ku. 
kup’iwit went, ] don’t know exactly where, came near her house and 
entered. “Come in you two, come in,” she said, old woman Kukup’iwit, 
The human woman saw that there was much venison in the house 
‘“This old woman has much venison though she has no husband. I wonder 
how,” she said to herself.! The old woman prepared a meal, old Kuk. 
up’iwit. When she was through preparing the meal, she fed the two 
When she was through preparing the meal she fed the two Indian food, 
she gave them venison to eat with acorn soup. She said, ‘‘Eat, eat, eat, 
eat.”’ The human woman obeyed. So it grew dark, evening came and it 
grew dark. So the old woman Kukup’iwit spoke thus, “Let us lie down, 
let us lie down, let us go to bed, let us sleep.’’ So they lay down and 
slept. They slept and slept. Morning broke and they got up the following 
day and washed their faces with water. So she prepared food, the old 
woman, boiled venison there, and after she had boiled it, as before she 
gave the human woman to eat. And after she had eaten venison with 
soup, after she had finished, she sat there. Then the human woman said, 
“We are going,” said the human woman. And old woman Kukup’iwit 
said, ‘“Yes, go, go, go, go,”’ she said. Then she said ‘“‘Here, wrap up these 
few live oak acorns. Hat these,” she said, ‘““when you sit down by the 
trail. Don’t take these acorns into a human house, ”’ she said. “Leave 
them behind somewhere there, pretend that you are going to get wood, 
and so eat the acorns,” she said. 

So from the north they came this way, they came this way along the 
river, went south, came southward. So they arrived on the south slope 
at a place where people lived. And she left the acorns behind. They 
spent one night there. Then again they spent another night there. And 
that woman went to get wood. So she went there and ate the acorns 
which she had left behind. So when she was through eating, she put the 
wood on her back and took it into the house. She stayed there some 
more, she stayed there. As before, again she went to get wood at the 
same place, she went there to get wood, came to the acorns and ate, and 
then she was through eating, and again she put the wood on her back 
and took it to the house. She was carrying the baby, the little one. Then 
she put it down, she put the wood down and then she put down the child 
which was in the baby basket. Another woman took it, took it and untied 
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1 In 1929 this remark was inserted in English. 
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it, untied it, untied it, untied it, and took out the child which was in the 
baby basket. She looked at the basket. That woman saw an acorn 
sell. ‘From where do you get acorns to eat? This is a nice acorn shell,” 
she said. And the old woman who had the child said, “I guess it came 
from somewhere. I don’t know where. It must have fallen in from 
somewhere,’ she said. As they sat there evening came, there in the 
house of the people evening came, and they were about to go to bed. When 
it was dark they all went to bed. The following morning the people got 
up and behold, they saw that the old woman and her child lay dead. 
Kukup’iwit had taken them, had gotten them. So it is finished. 


21. KUKUP’IWIT AND THE WOMAN.! 


There was a woman who started out from Trinity. She came over to 
the head of Slate Creek. She came down Slate Creek. She came down the 
old Indian trail. She had a little baby. She came to a place just west of 
where the Lamoine Hotel is now. When she got that far, she looked east 
and saw a woman gathering grass. She thought, “Well, I guess there are 
Indians here.”’ As soon as she saw her she went up to her. The woman 
looked up and said, “Well, you are here; you are here.”’ ‘“Yes,” she said, 
‘Tam here.’”’ Then the old woman said, “It is cold. People ought not to 
travel ; it is too cold.”’ The woman was Kukup’iwit. She said, ‘‘Let’s go to 
the house.”’ She took the lead and went in. She said, ‘“‘Come in, come in, 
you two.”” When they went inside they saw much deer meat. The woman 
thought to herself, ““It seems odd that this old woman who is all alone 
and has no man, still has plenty of deer meat.”’ Then when inside the 
old woman began to get a meal ready. Maybe it was noon or evening. 
After the food was cooked she fed them. She gave them acorn soup, deer 
meat. The woman ate. She had plenty. When she was through eating it 
began to get dark. Evening came. Kukup’iwit said, “Well, it is dark,” 
she said, ‘‘let us all go to bed. It is dark,” she said, ‘‘let us sleep.’’ They 
went to bed after she had said that. They slept well that night. They got 
up in the morning and washed their faces. The old woman cooked meat, 
boiled it. She fed them when the food was cooked. When they were 
through the woman said, “‘Well, we are going.’”’ When the woman with 
the baby said that, the old woman said, ‘‘Alright, you had better go 
then.” She said, ‘“You had better take these.’ She gave her some live 
oak acorns which had been soaked for a long time. She said when she 
gave them, ‘‘Don’t take these acorns into an Indian place. Leave them 
far from the Indians. Hide them away from their place.” She said, 
“Sometime, act as though you were going after wood. Then you two can 
go and eat acorns.” 


' Jo Bender; Upper Sacramento; 1930; c. 85 years old. John Stacey, 
interpreter. Recorded at same time as the text. 
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Instead of going back over the mountain she went along the river tp 
the south. Then she went on down the river and came to where the Ip. 
dians lived. Before they got there she remembered what the old womay 
had told her and she left the acorns far from the place. They stayeq 
there about two nights. Then she did as she had been told. She acted as 
if she were going after wood with a carrying basket. She went where the 
acorns were and ate all she wanted. Then she got a load of wood and 
went back to the house. Then she stayed another night, and did the 
same thing as before. She went after a load of wood. She ate acorns again, 
and when satisfied she got a load of wood and went back to the house 
again. When she got back she threw the wood down and put the baby 
basket down. When she put the baby down another woman picked up the 
child. She began taking it out of the basket. She found an acorn shell, 
She asked the woman, ‘‘Where did you get these acorns? You have 
been eating. You found good acorns somewhere.” She answered, “] 
don’t know. They must have fallen in.’’ After she had asked her, all that 
the woman would say was that she did not know where they had come 
from. When evening came they went to bed. The next morning the 
Indians got up. When they looked at the woman and child they were 
both dead. That is the end of that. 


22. t KUKUP’IWIT AND THE WOMAM.! 


From the northwest a human woman came, from the northwest to 
Slate Creek, carrying a baby. Eastward she came on, and on, and on, 
came and at Lamoine she came in full view of the east, she came in full 
view of the east and looked to the east, she looked to the east and saw 
a human old woman sitting and picking clover. She saw her and said to 
herself, ‘I guess a human woman sits there.’’ And she went, and went, 
and went, and went, and went, and went, and went, and went, and went, 
and went, and went up to her. The old woman looked up. “Hello, new- 
comer, hello,”’ she said. ‘“Hello, hello,” said the human woman. “‘It is 
cold, it is cold. People should not go about. It is cold,’’ she said. ‘Yes, 
it feels cold,” said the human woman. “Yes let’s go you two, let’s go 
you two, let’s go into the house,” said Kukup’iwit woman. ‘‘Yes,” she 
said. So they went, entered the house, they went in, went into the warm 
house. The human woman saw much venison drying, much venison. The 
human woman thought, ‘Although she has no husband, she has much 
venison,”’ she said to herself. And Kukup’iwit prepared food, prepared 
food, got venison ready, worked. Then she gave it to the human woman, 
gave it to her. ‘‘Eat, you two,” she said. So they ate. “Eat, you two; eat, 
you two,” she said. ‘Eat venison with acorn soup.”’ When they were 


' Jo Bender; Upper Sacramento; 1930; c. 85 years old. Told six days after 
first 1930 version. 
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through eating, evening came. It grew dark. ‘‘Let’s sleep, let’s sleep, let’s 
lie down, let’s go to bed,” she said. So they lay down and slept. The 
following day they got up, got up and washed their faces with water, 
washed their faces. ‘It is daylight. Get up and wash your faces with 
water,” she said. So when they were through washing their faces with 
water, that Kukup’iwit woman prepared food. So she prepared food for 
them and gave it to them, gave them food. ‘‘Eat, you two; eat, you two,” 
she said. So they ate, they ate, they got through eating, and when they 
had gotten through eating, the human woman said, ‘““We are going, we 
are going.” The old woman looked up and said, “Yes, go, go, go.” So 
they got ready to go. That Kukup’iwit woman said, ‘Here are some live 
oak acorns. Take them and eat them when you sit down by the trail.” 
And they took them, took the acorns and came this way. 

They came southward here, they came southward, along the river 
they came southward, they came. They went southward, they went 
southward, they went south there. They arrived at a place where people 
lived. They left the acorns behind and arrived and went to bed and 
stayed there two days. Then she went to get wood. She went, and when 
she got there she ate the acorns which she had left there. She got wood, 
she got much wood, and then carried it to the house, carried it to the 
house, and brought the wood to the house. Then they stayed again in 
the same place. They went to get wood. They went, and got there and 
ate the acorns which were there. When she was through eating, as before 
she carried wood again and brought it to the house. She put down the 
child. Another woman took it and untied it. When she took it out of the 
baby basket she suddenly saw an acorn shell. ‘“‘Where do you get the 
acorns you eat ?”’ she said. And that woman said, “I guess it came from 
somewhere.’’ When they were through eating in the evening they slept. 
The people got up in the morning, and when they got up they saw that 
those two lay dead. Kukup’iwit had taken them. Kukup’iwit had gotten 
them. So it is finished. 


23. t COYOTE AND DAUGHTERS! 
(variant of Coyote and Granddaughter.) 


A man and his wife came into being and lived there. And she bore a 
girl. They lived there for a while, they lived there, they lived there and 
lived there, and after a while, again, after two winters, she bore a girl 
again. And they lived there, the two girls stayed there five winters. They 
lived there and lived there, and then the old woman got sick. She was 
sick for a while, and then the old woman died. The old man sat crying, 
and the following day he took her to bury her. He buried her and stayed 
there. He dug a pit and put her in it with her buttocks up. Then he 


' Jenny Curl; McCloud; 1930; c. 60 years old. 
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covered the pit with bark. So he went home, he got there, they ate ang 
he spoke to the two girls, “Don’t go there, don’t go there. Be carefy! 
don’t go to the graveyard. The spirit which killed her has gone out and 
stands around,” he said. ‘“The one who killed her flies out and goes about 
Now that she is dead, it flies out and goes around,” he said. So they went 
to bed, and the following morning, after they had gotten up the old map 
went to the graveyard and stood crying, 


“Sanai wanai 
Sanai wanai 
Sanai wanai 

In mid of night 
Left off by day 
Left off by day.’”! 


And he went to the house and ate. When they were through eating, he 
told the two, “My children, don’t go to the graveyard. Don’t go there. 
The killing spirit is going about,” he said. And they did not go, they 
stayed there crying. When evening came the old man went to the grave- 
yard. He took the cover off, kept her buttocks upward, and sat there 
having intercourse with her. When he was through he covered her with 
bark. Then he went to the house. So he sat there for a while and whenit 
was evening he spoke to the two and said, “Don’t go to the graveyard. 
I just blow tobacco smoke about and come home. You might be killed.” 
And they did not go. The little girls were growing. ““You might gather 
wood, both of you, and bring it. You might gather it, both of you, and 
make a fire,’ he said. And they went to get some wood and brought it 
home. ““There are some acorns lying about. You might gather some and 
bring them,” he said. So they gathered some acorns and brought them 
home. So they lived there. And the old man went to the graveyard every 
evening, went there, and in the same way sat having intercourse. After 
this had gone on for a while she decomposed, and he covered the hole 
with mud. 

So they stayed there, and after they had stayed there some time the 
old man became old, the old man. While things were going on like this 
the older girl reached puberty, and the old man built a house a little way 
off for his daughter, and made her stay there. So she stayed there, and 
stayed there. And he made the woman stay there five days and then 
made her bathe. Then he built her a house a little closer, the old man 
built a house for his daughter quite near his dwelling. So he stayed there 
and made his daughter come home. And they stayed there and he said, 
“My child, you my child, you are a woman. You are a woman and must 
pound acorns for soup.”’ So the following day the little girl got a hopper 


1 Sanai wanai represents Coyote’s weeping according to Sadie Marsh. This 
is identical among the Achomawi. The song is repeated an indefinite number 
of times. 
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and pounded and pounded all day, and finished in the evening. And then 
she went to work and made acorn soup. Then they ate. They ate and got 
through and went to bed. The two little girls always slept on one side of 
the fire. So the following morning they got up and he said, “You should 
set water, both of you.” So the following morning, early in the morning, 
ym went to get water and brought it home. They gave the water to 
their father and said, ‘‘Wash your face with this.’”’ So the old man got 
up and washed his face with water. Then they all ate acorn soup. So they 
sot through and stayed there. The winter after she had become adoles- 
cent, the other one reached puberty. And the old man as before built a 
house for the one who had reached puberty. So now after she had stayed 
five days, he made her bathe. Then he built her a house a little nearer. 
So they stayed there, and she who stayed in the house pounded acorns 
for soup, and after she had prepared it they sat eating. And the woman 
brought wood home on her back. The old man had become so old that 
hecould not work. After a while he made the other one bathe and brought 
her home to the house. And they lived there. 

Now the two girls went about playing. And the old man lay there 
thinking, lay thinking. The following morning they got up and gave him 
water. ‘Get up and wash your face,” they said. And the old man got up. 
Then they fed him and when they were through eating, they went to 
gather acorns from the ground. In the evening they took their filled 
carrying baskets to the house. So they went to work and cracked them. 
The following morning they dried them in the sun. They went to get 
wood and brought it home on their backs, they brought home three 
loads of wood. And the old man lay thinking, lay thinking. After they 
had come home they went off to play. And the old man lay thinking. So 
after the old man had lain like this for a while, he peeped out and saw 
the two. They were playing there. So the old man got up and got a little 
piece of wood, and stuck it in the fire, and set it on fire. The wood caught 
fire. So now he stuck it high up in his house and that caught fire. So 
while it burned, the old man pretended he was sleeping. Now the two 
were coming home, they were approaching playing as they came. And as 
the old man lay there while the house was on fire, he spoke, “It is 
burning,’ he said. ‘“What is the matter with you, my children? The 
house is burning.’’ And they came running. So they got water and 
splashed it up. And he said, “Climb up, climb up the house,” he said. 
“You older one, climb up the house,” he said. So when she had climbed 
she said, ‘Get out,”’ she said to her father. ‘“‘Get out, papa,” she said. 
However he did not go out. So the old man lay underneath and looked 
up, lay looking up. “‘Splash water at it, splash water up at it,’”’ the old 
man kept saying. And the one who was above stood above in the house. 
“Take care, you might fall off. Take care you might fall off,” he said. 
Take care, you might fall off. Take care, you might fall off. Step care- 
fully with one foot across to the south rafter, spread your legs and step 
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across to the north rafter,” he said. So the little girl stepped across to the 
south rafter, stepped across to the north rafter, and stood thus. And the 
old man lying underneath was looking up. After a while the woman wh) 
was above put out the fire. So she got down. Then they all stayed there 
And the old man thought, the old man lay thinking, wanting to get a 
the two in some way. Now the two felt sorry for their father. His daughters 
felt sorry for him because he was old. ‘““How shall we get along if papa 
dies ?’’ they said. They stayed there and the two always played. And the 
old man lay thinking all the time, the old man. After a while the old map 
got sick. He was sick and hurt frightfully. And they did not know what 
to do about it. ‘How could we cure him ?” they said. They heated some 
stones, they heated them and put them on his face. His face hurt, his 
face was swollen. As he ached he was groaning and shrieking. And they 
sat by his side. “Step on me, my older child,”’ he said. “You my child 
the older one, step on me,” he said. ‘““When a girl is adolescent she brings 
luck,” he said. So the older one got on him and stepped on him, this way 
on his eye. And the old man said, ‘‘Step this way on this one eye.” The 
old man was lying this way on his back. “‘Keep your legs spread and bring 
your west leg around to the north and step here,” he said. And she 
obeyed him and stepped on him that way. The old man keeping his one 
eye this way was looking up. After a while, after he had lain a while, he 
said, ‘“Get your foot off, get off.’’ So the old man lay there, did not 
shriek. Then they put rocks on him and went to play. So they watched 
him and looked at him and went again. And when the sun was going over 
behind the mountain in the west, he hurt frightfully. And when they had 
come, he said, ‘“My children, I hurt frightfully. You my child, the younger 
one, come and step on me. This other one has made me groan frightfully 
he said. “I became worse through this one’s stepping on me,’’ he said 
“Come and step on me. When a young girl is adolescent she does good, 
he said. So she went and stepped on him. And when she had stepped on 
him, he said as before, ‘“‘Step on me with your legs spread apart,’’ he said 
So she stepped on him with one foot, she stepped with her legs apart 
And the old man lay looking, he was looking up from underneath. Ané 
he lay there long, and after he made her stand there, he said, ‘‘Step off.’ 
So she stepped off and stayed there. Then they went to get wood. And 
they brought it home on their backs. In the evening they prepared food 
and they ate. The old man ate. ‘This one is good. You bring luck,” he 
said. So he recovered and they stayed there, they stayed there for one 
winter, and the old man lay thinking, did not know what to do. So after 
a while, in the evening, the old man lay on one side of the fire and the} 
lay on the other side of the fire. And they sat playing on the other side 
of the fire. And the old man said, ‘“My children, you are grown so you 
should marry a man,” he said. ‘“There in the north is my son-in-law 
a killer of deer,”’ he said. ‘‘You like meat,” he said. ‘‘You should go,” he 
said to them. And they said, ‘“We are unwilling to leave you, papa. You 
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are not well. We don’t want to leave you,” they said. “No, I'll stay in 

one place. When people are old, their daughters run away and are 

married, and allow men to carry them off,’”’ he said. However they were 
unwilling to go. However the next morning they got up and ate. Then 

they went to get wood. The old man was very old and did not work, did 

not move about. ‘“My children, go tomorrow,” he said. ‘““We don’t want 
toleave you.” ‘“No, go just the same. I'll stay here,” he said. “Stay there 
for a While and then come back,” he said. ““We don’t want to leave you, 
papa,” they said. ‘“My older sister here will stay,” she said. ““No, both 
of you go. I'll stay,” he said. “Tomorrow pound acorns for soup.” So 
the following day, when they were through eating they pounded acorns 
for soup. Then they prepared acorn bread and baked it. They went to 
bed, and the following morning they took the bread out in fragments 
from the oven. So they brought it home and took it into the house and 
they ate. So he said, “‘Go.” And they said, “Let my older sister here go,”’ 
said the other one, being unwilling to go. ‘‘No, both of you go,” he said. 

‘After you have stayed there a number of days, you might come back,”’ 
he said. “After ten days you might come back,” he said. So after they had 
left much bread for him, after they had left much soup for him, they 
went both carrying big loads on their backs. When they had left the old 
man got up. He looked north for a long time and told them about the 
place where they were to stop. And they went, they went a long way 
northward around the mountain. And the old man was looking. Then he 
got out, and now, after he had gotten out, the old man became strong. 
After he had gotten out he lifted the house in his arms and carried it, 
carried it east around the mountain, carried it north, and when he had 
carried it he set it down where they were to stop. And the twp kept going, 
went and went. The old man went there, and after he had put it down, 
he ran about and carried logs into the house and put up rafters to hang 
things from, and hung up much venison. There was much dried venison 
and there was much fresh venison. 

And the two went and went, and as the sun was going over behind the 
mountains in the west, they arrived, they arrived and looked at the house 
ahead. ‘‘I guess that is where we are to stop,” they said. ‘‘Go ahead, you 
younger sister,’’ she said. And they said, ‘“No, you go ahead yourself,” 
they said. So the older sister went ahead. They went and went, and 
attived, and put their packs down near the house. And the man who sat 
in the house got out and saw them. ‘‘Are you bashful ?”’ he said. “Come, 
enter,” he said. So they entered. The man brought in their packs. So 
the man got the venison which was above and roasted it. After he had 
toasted it, they ate it with the acorn soup which they had brought. In 
the evening they went to bed and the man lay between them. The 
following day he got up early in the morning and went to bathe in the 
stream. When he had come home they ate food. Then the man went 
out to hunt deer. And when the sun had gone up above the west he 
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brought home two deer, one thrown on top of the other. So the wome, fH they 
went out and untied the deer. And the man skinned them. They brought roast 
them in around the north side of the fire. So they all ate, after they hag § anda 
roasted much meat, they all ate. ‘How is the old man, my father-in-law) ped i 
Is the old man still alive?’’ he said. And they said, ““Yes. We were yp. § sid. 
willing to leave him but he was more anxious to send us,”’ they said, § said. 
they went to bed, and the following day the man got up and went ty & they 
bathe. And when he had come home they all ate. So when they wer §§ their 
through eating the man went out to hunt deer. The women poundej § for b 
acorns for soup and when they had worked a while they finished making § child 
acorn soup. So after they had sat a while the man arrived and brought § sid. 
home two deer, one thrown on top of the other. So they all ate and went § beco 
to bed. And the following day they got up, and the man as before went § they 
hunting for a long time. So he brought home deer as before, two deer, one & {or $ 
thrown on top of the other, he brought for a long time. They had much § they 
dried venison. So in the evening he told them, “You had better go and J goin 
stay with my father-in-law. You had better go,” he said. ‘Tomorrow §§ aco! 
you had better go,” he said. ‘‘My older sister here will go. I myself will § bed. 
stay,”’ said the younger one. However the man said, ‘“‘No, both of you § belo 
go,”’ he said. ‘‘No, let me stay. You go,” said the younger one to the olde said. 
one. So the following day they pounded acorns for soup, they pounded Ne 
for a long time, and then they were through and leached the acorn flour nort! 
And now in the evening they made a hollow in the middle for the bitter J diffe 
water to seep out. Then they made acorn soup and baked some into § sam 
acorn bread. Then they all went to bed. In the morning they got up. § heh 
“Here my older sister,” she said, “‘I’ll stay around.” ‘““No, both of you § pare 
go,” said the man. After they had talked this way for a while, the girls J muc 
sat for a while with their baskets on their backs, and then they went. § Was 
‘After you have stayed five days, come back,” said the man. they 

So they went, and as they went he was looking south, after he had § sid 
gone out he stood there. And they went and went southward, and went § {ath 
in the lowland to the south (i. e. out of sight). Then he made haste, he § it-la 
went into the house and prepared everything and lifted the house. Then § they 
he came this way, there going east around the mountain he came south, § the 
he went south to where they used to live and put it on the ground. And § that 
he became old. Carefully the old man lay on his bed where the ashes — wen 
were in the fireplace, there at the edge of the fireplace amidst the ashes. § !eac 
In the meantime they kept coming, kept coming and arrived, as the sun § Wer 
was going to the west they arrived. And they put down their loads off And 
their backs. Then they made haste and went running into the house § The 
“Papa, are you there? Are you still alive?” they said. And the old man they 
said, “My children, are you there? t’, t’, ?,’. (term of endearment). The 


‘We are here, papa,” they said. Then they went to get wood, and after J and 


1 Italics here indicate whispering. 
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they had brought it home they made a big fire, and after they had 
wasted venison they fed the old man. The old man ate it with acorn soup 
andall was well. And the old man sat there happy. Then they went to 
hed in the evening. ‘“How is my son-in-law ?”’ he said. “He is well,” they 
aid. “He kills deer,” they said. ‘Did you find his dwelling all right ?”’ he 
aid. “Yes,” they said. So they went to bed, and the following morning 
they got up, and when they were through eating they carried wood on 
their backs, brought it home on their backs. They brought much wood 
for him. After they had stayed five days he said, “Go north, my 
children.” ‘ret me stay, older sister. Papa is in a pitiful state,” she 
aid. However he said, ‘““No, both of you go. I shall stay. When people 
become old they stay in one place,” he said. So the following morning 
they got up, and when they were through eating they pounded acorns 
for soup, they pounded, they pounded, and when they were through 
they leached the acorn flour. And when the sun was up above the west 
going toward the west, they made acorn soup. Then they baked much 
acorn bread, and after they had baked the acorn bread they went to 
bed. In the morning they got up and ate. ‘‘Go, my children, he might 
be looking for you,”’ he said. “I'll stay,” he said. “‘I’ll stay like this,’”’ he 


B sid. So they went. 


Now he got up and was looking, and they went and went north, went 
north around the mountain. And he went in and worked around on 
different kinds of things. Then he lifted the house and carried it to the 
same place, east around the mountain and north he carried it, and after 
he had carried it north and put it down there, he made haste and pre- 
pared many things, took much venison and hung it up, and there was 
much venison hung up, there was much dried venison in the house, there 
was much there. So the two came and arrived. So when they arrived 
they went in the house. “Have you come? I did not expect you,” he 
sid. They said, ““We have come.” ““How is my father-in-law? Is my 
father-in-law alive ?”’ ‘Yes, papa is alive,” they said. “I guess my father- 
in-law is well,” he said. So in the evening after they were through eating, 
they went to bed, and the following morning they got up and ate, and 
the man bathed every morning, in the dawn he bathed, every morning 
that man bathed. Then they ate, and when they were through eating he 
went out to hunt deer. The two women pounded acorns for soup and 
leached the acorn flour. When the sun was going up above the west they 
were through and leached it, and after a while they made acorn soup. 
And the man brought home two deer, one thrown on top of the other. 
Then they skinned them and took them into the house and ate. And after 
they were through eating they went to bed, the man lying in the middle. 
The following morning the man went to bathe. When they had stayed 
and stayed, one of the women became pregnant, and after she had 
become pregnant she stayed right here at the man’s dwelling. Now they 
stayed ten days after they had returned from having gone to see their 
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father. So the man said to them, “‘You had better go, you had better go 
see your father.” “Not I, you go, younger sister.” “You stay, you are 
not well,” she said. However the man said, ‘‘No, both of you go.” “No 
let my older sister stay here. I’ll go myself this time and I'll take care 
of him for five days,” she said. However the man said, “No, tomorroy 
pound acorns for soup, and bake acorn bread, and leave it for me,” he 
said. So in the evening when they were through eating they went to bed 
“Take him venison today. The old man, my father-in-law, must be 
hungry,” he said. ‘Both of you go,” he said. So now they went, they put 
their loads on their backs and went, went carrying heavy loads. 

So they went, and as before the man stood looking toward the lowland 
to the south, and when they had reached the lowland to the south he 
lifted the house and carried it, carried it south, right there where it had 
been he set it down. He scraped out ashes and lay in the midst of them, 
he got ashes and brought them up to his face, like this, like this and 
powdered his face. Then he lay there. And they kept on coming, kept on 
coming, arrived, and when they had arrived they put down their loads 
off their backs and went into the house. ‘‘Are you there, papa?” “Yes, 
my children, I am here, I am here. Are you there? Are you there?’ So 
they made much haste and built a fire and roasted venison for him and 
fed him. And he said, ““How is my son-in-law ? Is my son-in-law there?” 
“Yes, he kills many deer,” they said. And the old man was happy. Then 
they went to bed and the following morning they got up and when they 
were through eating they got wood, they went to carry wood on their 
backs. So they brought wood for him for a few days. Then the old man 
said, ““You had better go. He might be looking for you.”’ So they went to 
bed and the following morning they pounded many acorns for soup, one 
of them pounded many acortis for soup while the other brought wood. 
And toward evening they made some into acorn soup, and some they 
baked. When they were through eating they went to bed and the follow- 
ing morning they got up and went to get water. Then they brought it 
back home for the old man and left it for him. The old man could not get 
up. So now the old man said, ‘“‘Go, go, now go.”” And they went. 

Now the old man looked and looked for a while, nd as they went north 
around the mountain, he lifted the house and took it north and set it 
down in the north. And after he had prepared much venison and had 
hung it up, the venison which had been brought home and hung up lay 
there. And the women went, and arrived, when the sun was about to 
go to the west the women arrived. When they had arrived they put their 
loads down off their backs and went into the house. ‘‘Have you arrived?” 
he said. ‘Is the old man, my father-in-law, well?” he said. ‘‘Yes, papa 
is well,” they said. They all ate and went to bed in the evening, the man 
lying in the middle. And the following morning, early in the morning, 
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that man got up and went to bathe. Then he arrived at the house and they 
all ate, and the man went out to hunt. As the sun was going downward in 
the west he brought two deer, one thrown on top of the other. They 
skinned them and took them into the house. Then they dried the venison, 
dried it. So they ate. It was this way every day. He would go out hunting 
and the following morning they would get up. Thus they stayed for five 
days. Then in the evening he said, ‘You had better go and stay with my 
father-in-law,”’ he said. ‘He must be hungry,” he said. “You stay, older 
sister; let me go alone,” said the younger one. However the man said, 
“No, both of you go.”’ So they went to bed. “‘Go tomorrow. Get up and 
bathe in the water, and having bathed, come back and go to your 
father’s dwelling,’’ he said. So when they were through eating they went. 
They packed much venison on their backs in carrying baskets and went, 
they kept on going carrying loads on their backs. 

And the man looked south, and when they had reached the lowland 
to the south he lifted the house and carried it southward, he kept on 
carrying it. And they went, and went, and went, and went, and went as 
the sun was going over the mountains to the west. They went, and went, 
and went, and went, and went, and went, and were coming near the 
house. They went looking ahead of them, they iooked at the lowland to 
the south and there lay the flat where they all lived. As they went this 
way they heard a great wind blowing with a roar somewhere, and they 
listened a little while, they stopped and listened. ‘““What is it? Listen, 
younger sister,’ she said. They stood listening a little while. Then they 
looked, they looked at the lowland in the south. As they went they looked 
at the lowland-in the south. And when they stopped again there was a 
jrightful roar. So they said, ‘Younger sister, there is no house there,” she 
said. “Papa and the house may have burned up,” she said. So they went, 
they went, and as they looked at the lowland in the south, there in the south, 
they saw someone coming bent under a heavy load, coming westward. And 
as they looked, behold, he put the house down. They were afraid. ‘“What 
is he doing ?”’ they said. So they stood a little while, and then they went 
and went, they went and went, they looked nowhere else, they looked 
there. “Who could have put the house down there?” they said, and 
would not look away from it, they just kept looking at it and went 
and went, they went and arrived, and when they had arrived they put 
down off their backs the loads which they had been carrying. Then they 
stood there, and one of them got up and peeped into the house, and 
behold, the old man lay there with ashes all over his face. And she said, 
“What is it ?’”’ she said. ““The old man is alone.” They stood looking at 
each other, they stood gazing at each other, they stood staring at each 
other. ‘‘So the old man must have bothered us in this way, the old man 
himself,” they said. So they went into the house. They entered and stood 
there. They were very angry. And the old man lay like this with his eyes 
shut. Then he looked about, he looked about and saw them. ‘“‘How are 
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you, my children ?”) However they did not answer. ‘“What is the matter 
with you, my children, that you don’t answer me? Did my son-in-law 
by any chance tell you something which made you angry, and have you 
left him ?” he said. “So you sent us away did you, old man, because you 
yourself wanted to do this thing to us?’ they said. “What are you 
talking about?” he said. “I have notd one anything.” And they said, 
“‘Who brought the house and put it down?” “I don’t know,” he said, 
“‘We looked and saw no one go away,” they said. “It must have been 
you.” “I did not do it. Someone else did it,”’ he said. And they took sticks 
and beat him. “Don’t, my children. What is the matter with you?” 
he said. ‘““You have been doing bad things to us, you worthless one.” 
So they beat him and made him unconscious and killed him and threw 
him out. Then they went away and were transformed. It has been 
transformed. 


24. COYOTE AND DAUGHTERS 
(variant of Coyote and Granddaughter)”. 


A man and his wife had a little girl. They stayed there a long time. 
After two years they had another little girl. They stayed around there. 
The little girl was five years old. The old woman got sick. The old 
woman was sick for a while, and after that she died. The old man was 
crying. In the morning he took her out and buried her. He buried her 
and stood around. He put her in the grave and turned her upside down 
in the hole. He covered her up with bark. And he went home. After he 
got home he ate his supper. He told the little girls, ‘Don’t go to the 
graveyard. Don’t go to the graveyard. It is no good. The thing which 
killed the old woman will fly out and go around. It will go around.” 
They went to bed that night. The following morning the old man went 
to the graveyard again. He cried at the graveyard. (Song.) He sang that 
song when he was crying. He went home and ate his supper. He told 
the girls, “Don’t go to the graveyard. The spirit which killed the old 
woman will kill you girls.” So they did not go. They cried. At night the 
old man went to the graveyard. (The next incident was unwillingly inter- 
preted and the phrasing was the result of prompting.) He took the bark 
off the grave and he had intercourse with her. He turned her upside 
down and when he got through he covered her with the bark. He went 
home. At night he told the two girls not to go to the graveyard. “‘I only 
smoke tobacco when I go to the grave. The spirit will kill \ ou.’’ So they 
did not go. The two girls were grown up. He said, ‘‘You must bring in 
some wood and burn it.”’ So they went after some wood and brought it 
home. “There are some acorns and other things here which you must 

1 Italics here indicate whispering. 

* Jenny Curl; McCloud; 1930; c. 60 years old. Interpreted by her daughter 
Flora Curl at the same time that the Wintu text was recorded. Compare 
Flora Curl’s English version. 
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pring in.” So they went after them and brought them to the house. So 
the old man went to the graveyard every night and did the same thing 
as before. And so the old woman got rotten and so he covered her over 
with earth. 

And so the old man got old. The oldest girl menstruated. So the old 
man built her a little house at a distance from where they lived. And 
so the old man and the little girl stayed home. So he let the girl stay in 
the house five days, and then he made her swim. He built her a little 
house a little closer to where he lived. He brought his daughter to the 
house. ‘My daughter,” he said, ‘‘you are a girl,”’ he said. ‘““When you are 
agirl you are supposed to make acorn soup,” he said to her. The following 
morning the girl got her basket in which she made her acorn soup and 
began to make her acern soup. She was pounding her acorn soup and 
at night she got through. She cooked her acorn soup. They ate the soup 
after she had made it. After supper they went to bed. The two girls slept 
on one side of the fire. The old man said, ‘““Next morning when you get up, 
get water.”’ So the following morning the two girls got up and got water. 
They gave their father a drink of water and they said, “Here is some 
water, wash your face.”” So the old man got up in the morning and 
washed his face. And so they ate their acorn soup. And after they were 
through they stayed around the house. Two years after her first men- 
struation the other one menstruated. And so the old man built her a little 
house as he had done for the other girl. And after five days he made her 
swim. Afterwards he built her house a little closer. And so they stayed 
there. And the girl who was at the house made acorn soup and ate. And 
the little girl went after wood and brought it home. The old man was so 
old that he did nothing. So he made the little girl swim and gave her a 
bath and brought her home. They stayed there. The two little girls went 
out to play and they were good. 

The old man was thinking during the night. The following morning 
they got up and gave the old man some water and said, “Get up and 
wash your face.” And so the old man got up and washed his face, and 
so they ate. And after they were through, they went to pick some acorns. 
Then in the evening they brought home the basket full of acorns. And 
so they cracked acorns. The following morning they put them out to 
dry. They went after some wood. They carried in three loads of wood. 
And so the old man was still thinking. So they got home from carrying 
wood and went out playing. Still the old man was thinking. The old 
man lay there and looked out watching the two girls. When the old man 
saw them, they were playing outside. And so the old man got up, got a 
piece of wood, put it in the fire, and the piece of wood caught fire, and 
after it blazed he took it out and stuck it up against the roof, and the 
house caught fire. When the house was burning the old man made 
believe that he was sleeping. And so the two girls were playing along as 
they came back to the house. The old man lay there and when the house 
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burned the old man said, ‘““The house is on fire.’’ He called out to his 
daughters, ““Where are they? The house is burning.”’ And so they came 
running. They got water and poured it on the house, and so the old man 
said, “Climb up on the roof.”” He said, ‘““The older one climb up and the 
other hand the older one water.” So the girl said, ‘‘Go on outside, papa.” 
But the old man would not go outside. So the old man was underneath 
looking up. He kept saying, ‘‘Pour some water up there.” So the girl who 
was up on top was told by the old man, “Be careful, you might fall,” 
He said, ‘‘Step across one pole and spread your legs apart.” And so the 
girl stood up there with her legs astraddle. And so the old man was under. 
neath looking up at the girl. So the girl put out all the fire. Then the girl 
got down. And so they stayed around there and the old man was thinking. 
He was thinking about what he should do. So the two girls thought 
much of the old man. They felt sorry for him because he was so old. They 
thought, “I wonder what we shall do when father dies,”’ they thought 
to themselves. And so they stayed there for a long time. 

The girls went out to play and the old man was lying down thinking. 
So one day the old man got sick. The old man got very sick. So the two 
girls did not know what to do for the old man. They wondered what they 
could do for the old man to get him well. They got some rocks and 
warmed them up and gave them to the old man to put on his face. His 
face was swollen up. His face hurt him so badly he was groaning and 
shrieking. The two girls sat around his bed watching him. The old man 
shrieked and said, ““Put your feet on my face. Maybe it will do some 
good.”’ He told the older one, ““You put your feet on my face. Sometimes 
when a maiden does this, it does the patient good.’”’ So the older girl 
got up and put her feet on his face. So the old man said, ‘‘Put your feet 
on this eye.’’ He was lying down on his back when the girl put her feet 
on his eye. He said, “Spread your legs apart and put one foot on one 
eye.”’ So the girl did so. And so the old man was looking up at her with 
one eye. He lay there and said it was enough. And so the old man lay 
there and did not groan any more after that. She warmed up the rocks 
and put them on him and went out to play. They were playing but they 
still watched the old man. When the sun was above the mountains going 
down, the old man got very sick and so the two girls came back, and 
the old man told them that he was awfully sick. The old man said that he 
wanted the younger one to put her feet on his face. He said, “The older 
one isn’t very good. It hurts when she does it. I will try the younger one 
now.” He said, “I want the younger one to come and do the same thing. 
She might be better.’ So the younger one came and put her feet on the 
other eye. He told her to spread her legs apart as the other had done. So 
she did the very same thing. So the old man was looking up her. He 
lay there for a while and then he told her to take her feet off. She stepped 
off of him and stood there. So she and her sister went out to get some wood. 
They brought their wood back. They ate their supper. The old man said 
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that the younger girl was a good doctor, that she helped him more than 
the other. So he got well, and they stayed there. 

They stayed there for a year. He was thinking all this time. He did not 
know what to do. At night he lay on one side of the fire and the two girls 
were on the other side playing. Then he said, ‘““My daughters, you are 
gown up. When you grow up you are supposed to get married.” He 
said, “There is a man up there who kills deer. Young girls always like to 
eat meat.’’ So he told the girls, ““You must go up there where the man 
is.’ The two girls said, “I don’t like to leave you, papa, and go up there. 
You are so old and feeble we don’t like to leave you.” He said, ‘‘No, 
[can stay here. I am like this all the time. When you get old you always 
stay home when your daughters go off, whether you are old and feeble 
or not.”’ So the two girls said no, they did not want to leave the oldjman. 
So that night they went to bed and the following morning they got up 
and ate. They went after some wood. The old man was so old that he 
could do nothing. He said, ‘‘Daughters, you must go tomorrow.” The 
two girls said that they did not want to leave him. He said, ‘“No, daugh- 
ters, I’ll stay here as always,” he said. ‘“You can stay up there for a while 
and then come back.’’ Then the girls said, ““No, we don’t want to leave 
him alone.’ The younger one said, ‘“‘No, my sister can go.” And the old 
man said, “No, you both can go. Tomorrow you can make acorn soup.” 
So she made much acorn soup the following morning. They made bread 
out of the acorns. They cooked the acorns like bread. They put it in the 
fire and let it cook all night and the following morning they took the 
bread out. They had it all ready. They took it in the house and ate it. 
The old man told the girls to go. And so the younger one said, “My sister 
can go.”’ So the old man said, ‘“‘No, you both go. You can stay there three 
or four or ten days and then you can come back.”’ 

They left that old man much acorn soup and bread, and they went. 
They both had loads. And after they were gone, the old man got up and 
looked in the direction in which the girls had gone. He had told the girls 
where they should stop. They went a long way up north. The old man 
was watching them as they went out of sight. The old man went out of 
the house. The old man made himself strong. He lifted the house up and 
took it over the mountain. He put it down where he had told the two 
girls to stop. The two girls were still going. He put the house down where 
he had told the girls to stop. He ran around, got some logs, and brought 
them into the house. He put the logs up in his house and hung deer meat 
on them. There was much deer meat in the house. There was much fresh 
meat. The sun was above the mountains when the two girls got there. 
When they were getting near they saw a house. They said, “That is the 
house which we were to come to.” The older one told the younger one 
to go ahead. The younger one told the older one to go ahead. So the 
older one took the lead. They arrived and put their packs down in the 
doorway. And the man was in the house. He came out and saw the two 
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girls and said, “I see that you girls are here. Come on into the house.” 
So they went into the house. The man took their packs into the house 
The man got some meat from the logs and roasted the meat. And so they 
ate the meat and the acorn soup which the two girls had brought. That 
night they went to bed. The two girls put the man in the middle. The 
following morning they got up and the man went down to swim. He 
came back and ate his breakfast. He went out hunting. At about nine 
or ten o'clock he brought in two deer. The two women went out and 
untied the deer which the man had tied together. The man skinned the 
deer. The man brought the deer meat around the fire place. The two 
cooked it and they ate. The man asked the girls how the old man was 
getting along, was he still alive. The girls said, “I hated to leave papa 
but we did. He wanted to send us so badly that we left him alone.” And 
so that night they went to bed, the next morning they got up, and the 
husband went to swim and when he came back they ate. After that he 
went out hunting again. The two girls pounded acorn soup. They got 
through and made acorn soup. And when they finished making acorm 
soup, the husband come back with two deer on his back. They ate and 
after that they went to bed. The next morning they got up and ate 
breakfast and the husband went out hunting. He brought two deer 
home on his back. They had much deer meat. One night the man told 
these girls, ‘“You must go back and stay with the old man for a while.” 
The man told the two girls, ‘“You had better go tomorrow.”’ The younger 
one said, ““My older sister can go. I shall stay.’’ The man said, ‘‘No, I'd 
rather have you both go.” And the older one said, “‘No, I'll stay and you 
go.”” The following morning they pounded acorn soup until they were 
through, and then soaked it until it was sweet, and then they took it out 
and cooked it. Some they took out, and they made bread out of the rest 
of it. That night they went to bed and the following morning they got up. 
The younger one said, ‘““My older sister can go, but I am going to stay.” 
The man said, “No, I’d rather both of you went.’’ So they both decided 
to go. So they filled their baskets with deer meat and both went. The 
husband said, ‘““You can stay for five days and then come back.”’ 

They went. He went out and watched until they went out of sight. So 
he went into the house, fixed everything, and lifted it up and took it 
back over the mountain and put it down where he used to live. He turned 
himself into an old man such as he used to be. He took the ashes from the 
fire and lay in the ashes. And so the girls got home at sundown. They 
put their baskets down and ran into the house. They called to their father, 
“Are you still alive, papa ?’’ The old man said, ‘“‘Are you there, daughter ?” 
And he pitied them. They said, ““Yes, papa, we are here.”’ One of the 
girls went out for wood and built up the fire. She built a big fire, and 
roasted deer meat, and fed it to the old man. He got up and ate his deer 
meat and acorn soup and felt better, and was glad, and he asked the 
two girls how their man was. The girls said, ‘“‘He is all right. He kills lots 
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of deer.” The old man said, ‘Did you find the place?’’ And they said, 
“Yes.” So they went to bed that night and the next morning they got 
up and when they were through eating they went after wood. They got 
much wood for the old man. They stayed there five days and the old man 
said, “You must go back.”’ The younger one said, “Well, I am going to 
stay. The old man is so feeble that I shall stay.’”’ The old man said, ‘‘No, 
you both go. I shall stay here. When you are old you live alone and get 
along as best you can.” The following morning they got up and ate, and 
then they made some acorn soup. When they were through pounding it, 
they soaked it. And when the sun was over the hill they made acorn soup 
and ate it. So they made much bread. They went to bed and the following 
morning they got up and ate. The old man said, ‘““You must go, daughters. 
You must go. He may be looking for you. I shall stay here and you need 
not bother about me.’’ And the two girls went back. 

The old man got up and watched the two girls. He stood and watched 
them until they were out of sight. And so he went into the house and got 
everything ready and he lifted his house up and took it up over the 
mountains to the same place where he had taken it before. He took it up 
and put it where he had put it before. He went around fast and fixed 
everything as before. He hung the deer meat from the logs. He had much 
deer meat. The two girls were coming. They got there and went into the 
house. He said, ““Have you girls come today? I did not expect you to 
come today.’”’ They said, ‘“Yes, we have come today.”’ He said, ‘“‘How is 
the old man? Is he still alive ?’’ The girls said, ‘““Yes, papa is still alive.” 
He said, ‘“That is good.’”’ So they ate and went to bed. The following 
morning they got up and he went down to the river and washed, and 
then he came back and they ate. About four o’clock in the morning 
he swam. Every morning he swam. After he had eaten his breakfast, 
he went out hunting. The two girls made acorn soup. They soaked the 
acorn soup when the sun came up over the mountain. And after they 
were through they cooked it. Then their husband came back with two 
deer on his back, and the man skinned the deer and then took them into 
the house. They ate and then they went to bed, and the man slept in the 
middle. So the following morning they got up and the man went down 
to swim. Then after a while the older one became pregnant. She stayed 
with the man then for ten days. Her husband said, ‘“You must go back 
and see your father.’ And the younger one said, ‘“‘No, you stay, sister, 
and I’ll go because you are not very well.”” Her husband said, ‘“No, you 
both must go.”” The younger one said, ‘‘No, my sister can stay. I’ll go 
myself and stay with papa for five days.’’ Her husband said, “No, you 
both must go. You must make some acorn soup and bread tomorrow 
and leave it for me.’’ And at night they ate and went to bed. He said, 
“You must take some meat down to the old man now. He may be hungry. 
You both must go,” he said. And so the two girls went. They packed 
their baskets full of meat and bread and soup, and they went. They took 
so much it was too heavy for them. So the two girls went. 
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The man went to his door and watched the girls until they were oy; 
of sight. He went back in, fixed up everything, lifted the house ang 
carried it over the mountain and put it down in the same place where jt 
had been before. He took the ashes from the fire and scattered them and 
lay in them and rubbed some on his face. Just his eyes showed through the 
ashes. The two girls were on their way. They came and got to the house 
and put their packs down and ran in quickly to see the old man. They 
said, ‘Are you still alive, papa?’’ He said, ‘‘Yes, I am still alive. I am 
still alive. Are you there, daughter ?’”’ They went around and built a fire 
and roasted some deer meat for the old man. He said, ‘‘How is my son- 
in-law ? Ishe all right ?” They said, ‘‘Yes, he is all right. He is killing many 
deer.”’ And the old man was glad to see the girls. So they went to bed that 
night and the following morning the two went after some wood, after 
eating. They carried wood for the old man for three or four days. The 
old man said, ““You had better go back tomorrow. Your man may be 
worrying about you.”’ They stayed there that night and the following 
day they got up and ate. And one girl made much acorn soup. The 
other carried wood. They cooked some of the acorn soup and made 
bread out of the rest. They baked it and went to bed. The following 
morning they went after water and left it for the old man. He was so 
old he could not get up. The old man said, ‘““You must go back right 
away.” So the two girls went back. 

He watched the girls until they were out of sight. Then he lifted his 
house up and carried it up over the hill and put it down where he had 
put it before. He hurried and got things ready, and hung up the deer 
meat as before. He had a whole deer hanging up. Then, as before, the 
two girls got there. They put down their packs and went into the house. 
He asked them, “How isthe old man? Ishe all right ?”” They said, “‘Yes, 
papa is all right, and he is well.’’ They stayed there. They went to bed that 
night and the man slept in the middle. The following morning he got 
up early and went to swim. They ate when he came back. The man went 
out hunting. About sundown the man came back with two deer on his 
back. So the man skinned the deer and put the meat away in the house. 
He took the meat and dried it. Every day they did the same thing. 
Every morning he got up and went out hunting. They stayed there five 
days. One evening the man said, ““You had better go back and stay with 
your father. I guess he is hungry by now.” So the younger girl told the 
older one, ‘““You stay here, and I’ll go alone.’’ And the man said, “‘No, 
you had better both go.” The following morning he told the girls, “Go 
down and swim and then come back and go to your home.”’ When they 
were through they packed their basket with deer meat and went. 

They went and kept on going. The man stood and watched them. Then 
he lifted his house and went. So the two girls kept on going. They kept 
on going until the sun was almost over the mountains. They went until 
they were near the house. And as they saw no house, they looked down 
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on the fiat. As they were going on the flat, they heard a loud noise. They 
sopped and listened, and the older girl said, ‘““What is that?’ They 
stopped and listened to the roaring noise. They looked down at the flat. 
They started to go again, and went on farther and stopped again, and 
looked down again. There was an awful roaring noise down there. They 
looked down there and the younger girl said, ‘“There is no house down 
there. Papa’s house and he must have burned up.”’ They went on. When 
they were going they saw something coming. Something lame was 
coming over. When they came they saw the man set the house down 
where it belonged. The two were scared. So they said to each other, 
“What is the matter ?’’ They stood there for a while and then went on. 
They went on and on, and never looked at anything else but the place. 
They watched the house. “If anyone brought the house there, he will 
go away,” they said. So they watched to see where he would go. They 
went on until they got there. They got there and put their packs down 
and stood there. One girl went and looked into the house. The old man 
was lying in the dust, all dusty. Then the other girl said, ““How is he?” 
She said, “‘He is lying there alone.’’ So they stood there and looked at 
each other. One said, ‘““The o!d man must be doing this himself. He is 
doing that to us, himself.”” So they went into the house and stood around. 
And so they got angry. So the old man was sleeping, he had his eyes 
closed. He opened his eyes and saw the girls. He said, ‘““What is the 
matter, daughter ?’”’ So they said nothing after that. He just asked, 
“Why don’t you answer me? Or did your man get after you?”’ So the 
girls said, “‘Say, old man, you are the one who sent us to this place and 
you are the one who was doing us wrong.”’ And the old man said, “Why 
do you think that? I would not do it.” They said, “Who brought this 
house here and put it down?” The old man said that he did not know. 
They said, ‘“We watched and didn’t see anyone go anywhere. It was 
you who was doing it.” “I didn’t do it. Someone else must have done it,” 
he said. So they got a piece of wood and hit him. The old man said, 
“Don’t do that daughter. What is the matter with you?” They said, 
“You are the one who is doing us wrong, you old thing.” So they beat him 
until they killed him. They killed him and threw him away. And so they 
went and the story is ended. 

Note: If the termination eluded the story teller the incidents of 
alternatingly visiting the husband and the father can be repeated in- 
definitely until the end is remembered. 


25. COYOTE AND DAUGHTERS 
(variant of Coyote and Granddaughter). 
Coyote and his old woman lived alone at a place. There were no other 
people around them. They lived there quite a while. They had two 


’ Flora Curl; McCloud; 1930; ¢c. 22 years old. 
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daughters who were twelve and thirteen. The old woman got sick ay 
died one day. The old man took her out to bury her. He set her upsij 
down in the grave. He sat there and sat there, and made believe fy 
quite a little while that he cried. He would go home and tell his daughter, 
not to go to the grave. Each day he told them not to go out to see thei 
mother. He would go out every day. 

They lived there for quite a while. The girls were grown up, they cookej 
and got wood and everything. He became very old, he could not do any. 
thing. He lay in the dirt and let them do all the work. He stopped going 
to the graveyard. He just lay around the house. He used to tell the gir; 
to go out and get married so that they could have food. He was too old ty 
get any for them. They did not think about getting men. They wante 
to stay with their father. One day the old man was lying around. He got 
a headache. He told the older girl to put her feet on his forehead. 
wanted to look under her apron. She did not know better. He was no 
satisfied with her. He wanted to see the other girl, so the younger git 
did the same. He said that she was better, and his head got well. They 
lived together. The old man thought about what he could do. So one day 
he told his older daughter who was adolescent that there was a man w 
there who had much to eat, to go up there and live with him. She begge 
not to go but he continued to urge it. One day they both went. When they 
were both gone the old man jumped up and carried his house to wher 
he had directed the girls to go. He made the house nice and made himsef 
look different and young. He had much deer meat hanging around his 
house. As the girls drew near he made believe he was busy. The two girk 
brought their baskets of food and set them down by the door. The older 
said, ‘“You go in first.’’ The younger said, ‘“No, you go in.”’ They giggled 
and urged each other to go in. He knew that the older girl had come to 
live with him. He gave them meat. They ate and then they went to bed 
The man slept between the two girls. 

They stayed three or four days. Then he said, ‘‘You had better go back 
to your father. He can’t get water or food. Then come back to me.” They 
said, “All right.”” He gave them meat and they started for home. When 
they were half way back the old fellow turned back into himself ané 
took his old house on his back and put it down where his shack had been 
before. He went in and lay down in the dust and made believe that he 
had been there all along. The two girls came toward the house playing 
The older girl ran in to see her father. She said, ‘‘Father, are you still 
alive ?’’ ‘‘Yes,” he said, ‘I am cold and thirsty and hungry.’ They gave 
him food to eat. They stayed three or four days and then he told them 
to go back to their man. ‘““You mustn’t stay away from your man.’ 
hTey said that they would rather stay with him. He said, ‘‘No, go on.” 
The older girl said that she would go alone because he was too old to 
stay by himself. “No,” he said, ‘‘you had better both go.’’ So both 
decided to go. They started back and he picked up his house and set it 
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down as before. He was preparing deer meat when they came. He asked 
after their father. They stayed for three or four days. 

After a year or so the older sister was pregnant. They went back to see 
their father. Everything happened as before. When they got back it was 
the same as usual. The older girl said that she was going to stay with her 
father because she could not walk very well. He begged and begged her 
to go back to the man with her sister. So she did. They went back. 
Before they arrived there he picked up his old house and took it back 
again. When they got there the man inquired after the father. The 
pregnant sister did not want to go back but the young man urged it. On 
their return they came to the flat. But this time the old man was slow 
with his house. On the flat they heard a loud noise like a wind. They 
were afraid something had happened to their father. They saw no house. 
They were more afraid than ever. They heard a terrible noise. They went 
on faster. The noise came closer. They saw a man coming with a house. 
They stopped and watched. They saw the man setting their old house 
down, saw him lying down in the dust. The girls looked in. They were 
afraid. They saw the old man. They urged each other to go in. They went 
in and the old man asked what was the matter. “What makes you act 
ihis way ?” The older one said, ‘“Yes, you always say that you are old 
and feeble. It is you who has been doing us wrong and sent us to this 
other house.” The younger said the same things. They were angry. He 
said that he had not done it. They began pounding him. They said, ‘“You 
are the one who is fooling us.’’ They pounded him, and killed him, and 
left him there. And so the two girls went away. That is the end of the 
story. 


26. t COYOTE AND HIS GRANDDAUGHTER. ! 


Coyote lived with his granddaughter. They lived there long, separate 
from the rest of the people. And Coyote, the old man, was very old. He 
lay there by the edge of the fire, he lay spotted with soot. Coyote could 
not even get up. He lay there long, then he said to his granddaughter, 
“You had better go north across the stream,” he said. ‘“‘My relative-in- 
law eats venison,” he said. So the girl got a carrying basket and left. 
With the basket on her back she went northward across the stream. 
She got out of sight. Then Coyote got up. He lifted his house, went east- 
ward around the hill and then took it northward, crossed to the north 
side of the stream, set it down across on the north side of the water. 
There he wished, ‘‘House, be nice,” he said. Then there was plenty of 
venison, dried venison all around the house. Toward evening he had 
fresh venison in the house. Then he made himself into a handsome man. 

Now this girl came and crossed the stream. She arrived at the house. 
She arrived in the evening. He said, ‘‘Come in.’”’ She came in. Then after 


‘ Syke Mitchell; McCloud; 1929; c. 45 years old. 
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she had come in, she sat on one side of the fire. He gave her soup, cookej 
venison he gave her. ‘‘Put this in your mouth,” he said. “There is nothing 
to eat,” he said, ‘‘for I live all alone.” So she put something in her mouth 
and ate, and then lay down to one side. Early in the morning she got up, 
and he gave her venison. ‘‘Here, take this along. Let my relative-in-lay 
eat it,” he said. So she packed it and put it in the basket. Then she left. 
As before, she got out of sight. And as before, he lifted the house ang 
came across there to the south side of the stream, and around the hill to 
the south he set it down, right there where it had been before. Then the 
old man got in and lay down, made himself ugly and lay there. After 
while she came, took cooked venison out of the basket and gave it to him, 
“Here, grandfather, eat venison,” she said. And the old man got up. He 
got up and ate. ‘Did you find my relative-in-law,” he said, “‘in the north 
across the stream ?” “Yes,” said the girl, his granddaughter. 

So they stayed there a little while longer. Then again as before, 
“Granddaughter,” he said, “you had better go north across the stream.” 
They did this for a long time. ‘“You had better go, granddaughter, north 
across the stream,’’ he said. And again, as before, he lifted the house, 
carried it across to the north, and put it down on the ground. There on 
the same place as before. As before, he had much venison. And the girl 
came, as before. She came in the evening. “Come in,” he said. He gave 
her venison, gave her soup. ‘‘Eat,”” he said. They ate and went to bed. 
Early in the morning they got up, they ate, and as before he gave her 
venison. ““Take this along,” he said. ‘Let my relative-in-law eat much,” 
he said. So she left. And as before, Coyote lifted the house and came and 
set it down right there, around the hill southward. As before, he went 
in and lay down, made himself ugly, and lay there. After a while the gir! 
arrived. She came in and said, ‘“You are up to something,” she said 
“You are the one who is bothering me,” she said. So she took a stick 
and beat him. The old man went out when he was beaten. She beat him 
to death. This is all. It is finished. Coyote was killed. 


27. t THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. 


They came into being at North-uphill-east-uphill-flat and many 
people came together for a deer drive. So the next day they went to 
hunt deer at Trap-pitch. They brought home three deer so they called 
all together to a feast, they called all the people together to eat venison. 
So they gave away venison all around and they all went home and ate. 
And the next day again they went to hunt deer. This time too they 
brought home five deer. The women pounded acorns for soup, to eat 
with the meat. And they finished. They made acorn soup and they gave 
away soup all around. And a woman sat at one end, Grizzlybear woman 





’ Tilly Griffen; Stillwater; 1930; c. 60 years old. 
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pounded acorns for soup. She made acorn soup and gave soup away. 
Some of the women did not want to eat the acorn soup, so there in the 
gound they dug a pit. Grizzlybear woman gave them acorn soup and 
they poured it on the ground. So for some days they hunted the deer, 
and the pit into which the women had been pouring the soup became 
full. And when they finished again the women pounded acorns for soup. 
And Gtizzlybear maiden gave away acorn soup, and the others poured 
itdown on the same spot. Then she took the acorn soup to the west, she 
save it away in the north. Then she came back. And there she stepped 
down into the acorn soup she had made, and she was very angry. So then 
she ate up all the people, finished them. And the man who was her hus- 
band was frightened, that man. So then she wanted to eat her husband. 
He fled, leaped outside and went above. And the woman stayed downhill 
to the east almost disposed to eat up all the trees. Thus she finished all 
the people. After a while she searched on the ground there. While she 
was doing this, there on a dry leaf, there a drop of fat fell on the dry leaf. 
And that Grizzlybear woman stood looking at it. Then again while she 
was looking at it, then again a drop fell. So looking at it the while, she 
lay down and lay on her back on the spot where the drop had fallen. She 
lay down and spread her legs apart. So while Grizzlybear woman lay 
there and lay there, a drop fell there on her thighs. Still she lay, she 
spread her legs wider and lay there. Again into the same place a drop fell. 
So after she had lain there a while she got up. And she stayed there alone. 
Then she was pregnant, she was going to bear a child. So as she stayed 
there and stayed there she was in pain. No one was about and she was 
in pain alone. So there from all the mountains she pushed lime rocks 
toward herself to press it there against her body, to press the lime rocks 
from all the mountains against her body because she was going to have 
achild. So for a number of nights they tried to get out. And they did not 
want to come out from there because they were ashamed of their mother’s 
thighs. So he said, ‘““You get out first. I shall get out after you,” said 
Thunder to Lightning. “You go ahead,” he said. So the two urged each 
ther thus for a long time. In the meantime she almost died. And he 
said to Lightning, ““You go cut first. I shall come out after you,” said 
Thunder. 

In the meantime the old woman who was over there, old woman 
Kukup’iwit heard them. So she came. And behold, when she arrived 
the other was in pain. She took care of her for a number of nights but she 
did not rub her abdomen because she was afraid. In the meantime the 
two had been urging each other for a long time because they were un- 
willing to come out from their mother’s thighs, as they were ashamed of 
them. Lightning got out first, then Thunder after him fell on the ground 
with a crash. Then the old woman, old woman Kukup’iwit, took them 
both in her arms. And old woman Grizzlybear wanted to eat her 
children. So the old woman took them, brought them to the water and 
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bathed them. So she washed them in the water downhill to the east. “‘Yoy 
shall be called Place-where-Thunder-bathed,” she said. After that sh 
took them to her dwelling, Kukup’iwit did. After that she arrived with 
them at her dwelling and they stayed there. And they grew. After that 
they came back to the place where they had bathed. And there, Light. 
ning and Thunder, these two came into being. (They had been persons 
until then.) So they have gone above, I guess, the two children of Grizzly 
Bear, Thunder and Lightning. And they are finished. 


28. THUNDER AND LIGHTNING.! 


Grizzlybear woman (Silakus) and Hawk (Ladit) and a lot of peopl 
were camping. Hawk had Grizzlybear woman. Bear woman was mean 
she was going to kill everyone. They all went away. Hawk and Bear 
woman were left alone. She looked around and saw no one but Hawk 
She was going to grab him and kill him. He flew up in the sky. He was 
too quick for her. He went way up in the sky. She looked, kept o 
looking, kept on looking. She stood there. Finally something dropped 
down in front of her on a leaf. She picked up the leaf, looked at it, and 
sat down and put another leaf down. Soon a kind of grease dropped onit 
She lay down with her legs apart. Grease dropped down between het legs 
She jumped up and then lay down again in the same place. Again 
grease dropped down. Then she got up. 

She stayed there alone quite a while. She was in a family way. She 
was very sick. She was biting rocks and logs and pulling up trees. She 
got a lime rock to make a pillow out of it. She almost died. There were 
twins. Thunder said, “How are we going out ? You go on first.”’ Lightning 
said, ‘“No, I am ashamed to go out. You go out first.” 

Kukup’iwit heard about this. She was their grandmother. She came 
to this place. The children were ashamed to come out. Lightning came 
first; Thunder came next. As they came out Grizzlybear woman was 
going to seize and eat them, but Kukup’iwit seized them first. She took 
them down to the creek to wash them. 

They both grew to be men. That is what they are now, up in the sky 
(The last sentence was added as an afterthought.) 


2g. t THUNDER AND LIGHTNING.” 


She came into being and dwelt at North-east-uphill. She dwelt there 
the Grizzlybear woman, after she had come into being. There on the flat 
land, on the surface of the flat land, she rolled around, she lay rolling 
around, rolling around every day. She went there every morning and 

’ Tilly Griffen; Stillwater; 1930; c. 60 years old. Fred Griffen, interpreter 
The story was prompted by questions for ethnographic purposes on the 
nature of thunder and lightning. 

* Jenny Curl; McCloud; 1929; c. 60 years old. 
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yy this way. She lay rolling around and throwing her legs apart, all 
the time she lay on her back in this way, throwing her legs apart all the 
time. So one noon as she was lying like that with her legs apart, as she 
y there and lay there, someone spat down from above as she lay there. 
The spittle fell right there into the hole as she lay with her legs apart. 
And she lay like that a little while, and then she jumped up. She went 
home and stayed there. She became pregnant. And she ached, she ached 
jong, and in the pain she groaned and bit herself, bit her abdomen. And 
she said, “I'll kill you, come out soon.’’ Then the little ones were afraid. 
They gave her pains long, and would not come out. And she kept on 
biting herself, she herself bit her abdomen; on its west side, on its east 
ide, she lay there biting it, groaning. Then she groaned frightfully, “I'll 
eat you ; come out soon,” she said. And the two little ones talked together. 

I'll get out first,” said the elder one, ‘‘and you come out soon after.”’ 
So they finished their conversation and the older one got out and there 
vas lightning and after the lightning there was thunder and the mother 
fainted. 

So they came out and their grandmother came and got them. After 
she had gotten them, their grandmother took them east down the hill, 
inning. And when she had taken them downhill to the east she set them 
in the stream and bathed them. Then she brought them home. She 
wove baby baskets for them and put them in the baby baskets. 

And the mother went away, she ran away from there, she went away 
ater childbirth. So she went up the hill westward to Land-on-the-west- 
ide (Sacramento river near Delta), and after she had gone there, she 
stayed there moving about, she stayed there grazing on clover. 

Now their grandmother made the two children grow fast. This went 
om for some time, then the old woman spoke to them, ‘You have a 
mother, grandsons, but your mother won’t acknowledge you. No one 
knows where she has gone to,’’ she said. And the two stayed on for quite 
awhile, they stayed, and grew, and became men. Then at Land-on-the- 
west-side a gathering was called in midsummer. And the two boys went. 
They went to Land-on the-west-side seeking their mother. They went 
on and on to the west and arrived at their grandfather’s house. Behold, 
their grandfather sat making arrows. And when they came up to him, 
he said, ‘Hello, grandsons.’’ And then the two looked up east, and they 
aw, but they said nothing to the old man. And the old man waited a 
while and then spoke to them. ‘‘Look up east; there sits a woman, sits 
picking clover in fistfuls. She picks clover every morning in fistfuls over 
there,” he said. And they sat listening and did not answer. “‘Grandsons, 
that is your mother,” he said. And they said, ‘‘Oh!’”’ And they sat a while 
longer, then they got up and said, “Grandfather, we’ll go for a while and 
ask mother to give us clover. We are hungry.” And they left. They went 
east uphill and went to her. So they went east uphill and went up to her, 
and there she sat in front of them, she sat singing, she sat picking clover 
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in fistfuls. So the two finally sat down there in front of her. And she lookej 
at them. Yet she said nothing to them. And the elder one said, ‘“‘Mothe, 
we got hungry, so we came to ask you for clover.” However, though g 
was looking at them, she would not talk to them. And the two looked y 
each other and got up. Then they started out and the other still stooj 
there. And she looked at the one who had already started out and whey 
she was looking at one side, the one who was standing shot and hit he 
So now they slit their mother down the front. They took out her entraj, 
and dragged them around and uncoiled her intestines. Then they let 
They arrived at their grandfather’s house. ‘Grandfather, we ate of th 
clover that mother picked,” they said. And the old man spoke, “‘Grangé. 
sons, there is going to be a big time,” he said, ‘‘here to the north,” he said 
They said, “Grandfather, we'll go and look on;’’ then they left. Going 
along the trail they gathered pine pitch from the trees. They mixed this 
with charcoal ground fine between their palms, painted their faces black 
and went on. They went north, they went and went north, and when they 
came in full view of the north they arrived at the gathering-place. They 
saw many people in front of them. Two who were further south, stood 
looking northward. The people in the south were shooting together 
northward and those on the north were shooting southward. In this way 
they played henma. And two stood playing there, stood playing henma 
The people saw them. ‘““Don’t you two talk to those two (newcomers| 
They are no good,” they said. It was midsummer. The people wer 
roofing many brush houses. So these two in spite of the warning went 
in front of the houses and played henma. Then they came on from the 
south there, shooting southward, shooting southward they came. They 
said, “They killed their mother and painted themselves with pitch, and 
aren’t ashamed of themselves.’’ And the other two stood listening. Then 
they walked around for some time. Then they said, ““Hiwaa. May this 
come to be. Black clouds gather in the west! Black ones rise and come 
overhanging the eastern sky!’’ And there in the west was a black cloud 
The slope of the eastern sky had got rapidly dark. Above, starting from 
the east it had got dark. Then it rained. After it had rained a while tt 
lightened and thundered and with every drop water splashed up from 
the ground. The people got soaking wet; the water flooded the flat 
where a little while before it had been hot. 

The two, who had said that, ran north going along the trail. The other 
two followed them. They got soaking wet. They chased them to the 
north along the trail and almost trampled on them, lightening and 
thundering. They followed them to the north, they killed the one who 
was called a blackbird, crushing him under foot. The blackbird shrieked 
and shrieked while the other one ran to the north. ‘‘May this be called 
the Blackbird-speech-flat,”’ they said. They went north following the 
other one. They chased him to the mountain, up northward to the ridge 
they chased him. The one who was chased had lost all his feathers from 
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having been trampled on. He went north up the hill, he reached the top 
and flew up, ‘“Tsaik, tsaik,’’ he said going downhill to the north. “May 
this place be called Where-Blue-jay-went-down-hill-to-the-north,” said 
the two who had chased him. They were Lightning and Thunder. Thus 
it has been transformed. 


30. t SCHINOMTABAT.* 


They came into being and dwelt there together, grandmother and 
grandson. Then after they had stayed there, and stayed there, a war 
dance was called. And they called him, “Come, we are going to fight,” 
they said. But he did not go. Then he spoke to his grandmother, “TI shall 
go. I am called to a big time,” he said. His grandmother did not want to 
let him go. “Don’t go, grandson. It’s no good there,” she said. “You 
might die,” she said. Nevertheless he made arrows. For some days, for 
five days, he got himself ready. And the people invited him, many 
people were to go. Many were going. “‘Let’s go,”’ they said to him, “you 
are invited to come, you are invited to the big time,” they said. (Receiv- 
ing no answer, they said among themselves,) “Just the same it is said that 
aman has come into being, that there is a man named Schinomtabat who 
has come into being,” they said. Then they all heard that he was a fighter. 

He said, ‘‘I am going, grandmother. You stay.”’ The old woman wept, 
did not want to let him go. ‘“You might die, grandson. They'll kill each 
other,” she said. However he left, he kept on going to the south lowland, 
he went, and went, kept on going, for four days he went. Going like this 
he approached one party, he approached another party further ahead, 
he approached another party further ahead, then he came to a crowd and 
walked among them. And there close by in the south lowland they saw 
many people. There they sat and rested a while, then they went on the 
north side of the hill in the afternoon. Then as they went they saw that 
they were already fighting in the lowland to the south. They all went on. 
In the lowland to the south those who had gone before were fighting. And 
they said, ‘He is coming, he is coming, Schinomtabat. See that you kill 
him first before the rest.” 

He went, and went, and went, and went, walking in the midst of the 
people he went, after having gone around to the west side of the hill. 
And they who were farther south had come to shoot at each other. And 
they said, ‘Kill Schinomtabat first before the rest.’’ Then they shot, the 
ones in the south shot at Schinomtabat. And he dodged them, he dodged 
the shots. 

Now the old woman in the house heard a call in her ear. ‘‘My grandson 
must be in danger,” she said. And as he was coming on he was suddenly 
surrounded. But he dodged when they shot at him, and they kept hitting 
the ground. And she, his grandmother, said, “Fly up, fly up toward the 


' Jenny Curl; McCloud; 1929; c. 60 years old. 
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sky, grandson. Fly up, fly up toward the sky.’’ (Song) And he, when they 
shot at him, flew up and alighted to the west, alighted to the east, so that 
the arrows went east under him, went west under him. And Sehinomtabat 
killed every one of them, every one of the people. He killed them and came 
this way, came on, kept on coming, came on, came on, coming down 
from south across the stream, he crossed north and came this way, late 
in the evening. 

And the people from the north came south, five of them. They came 
south up the hill. The old woman sat there at South-uphill-front-bone. 
And the five came to the old woman there. And they said, ‘Where has 
Schinomtabat gone ?”’ She said, “He left sometime ago; he was invited 
to go south to the lowland.” Then they all, the ones who had come, 
talked among themselves. Then they got up as if to go. Then they shot 
at the old woman and killed her. Then they went into the house. They 
stole all kinds of things. Then they took them outside, made them into 
packs, and took them along on their backs. They went east down the 
hill and got on the trail and went on. They went east, they went east 
there carrying on their backs what they had stolen. 

Sehinomtabat was coming. He heard them coming from the west and 
talking among themselves. Schinomtabat crossed the trail and stood 
above it on the north side. They were saying, ‘‘Schinomtabat will be 
coming. Shoot at him.” And Schinomtabat heard them. “‘Shoot at him. 
Kill him,” he heard them say. ? 

They came on with loads on their backs, so, holding the tumpline cord 
down on both sides of the head, they came, some came in sight from the 
west. They came in sight of the east, there where Schinomtabat was 
standing. And one of them, loaded though he was, saw him standing 
thus, saw Schinomtabat. “Shoot at him,” he said. And he came on the 
trail in front of them. That one said, ‘““We stopped at your grandmother's. 
She is sitting there. She is looking for you, your grandmother. See our 
packs, your grandmother gave them to us,”’ he said. ‘She didn’t want to, 
so she traded them,” he said. And some said, ‘‘Shoot at him,” they said, 
“shoot at him. What is the matter with you, shoot at him.”” When they 
were about to shoot, Schinomtabat went among them, and shot at them 
instead, killed them, finished them all. Then he went home, and behold, 
he saw his grandmother lying dead. He stood looking at her a while, 
then he went down the hill northward to the water, he arrived down 
there at Blood-clot-water. He arrived down there and washed his hands. 

Then he went away and turned into something else. And it has been 
transformed. 


31. t SEHINOMTABAT.! 


They came into being at Front-bone, grandmother and grandson, and 
they lived there. Many people lived all over the world, having come into 


* Jenny Curl; McCloud; 1930; c. 60 years old. 
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being. And they all stayed there. Then they fought and made war on one 
another. For a long time they were like this, for ten winters, and then they 
called Schinomtabat. Though he wanted to fight yet he did not go. Then 
they called everyone to the war and they called Schinomtabat. However 
he did not go. So when it was fall they called him. He spoke to his grand- 
nother, ‘Grandmother, I am invited,” he said. And the people told one 
another, “It is said that a mean man lives there.” Thus they told one 
another. And his grandmother said, ‘‘Don’t go,” she said. So he did not 
yo, Then again people came from the south as messengers. They said 
tohim, ‘“Let’s go.”” And the people went on. And he lay that evening, 
went to bed and lay. Lying thus he said, “Grandmother, I shall go.”’ 
However his grandmother did not want him to go. “I shall go grand- 
mother. You stay,” he said. And the following day early in the morning 
he got up and went to the water to bathe. When he came back his grand- 
mother gave him food. After he had finished eating he got his weapons. 
‘Tam going grandmother. I am going to fight,” he said. “Oh me, the 
people will kill you,” she said. “You stay grandmother,” he said. “I am 
leaving you,” he said. He went and went there. Swimming he went 
across the stream southward, he went, he kept on going far to the south. 

And the people who had gone ahead were already fighting there down- 
hill to the south, there in the land of the south. And he kept on going, he 
went for three days. The people who lived there went further south with 
him. So they kept on going; many went, they kept on going far, they 
went for ten days, they went downhill to the south, they went to get to 
where they were fighting. ‘‘We shall soon arrive. There on the south side 
of the mountain we are about to arrive.’’ And they fixed their weapons 
nicely. They went there south up the hill, they crossed over the ridge of 
alittle mountain southward. In the lowland to the south people were seen 
fighting, shooting at one another. And the others heard, ‘‘Schinomtabat is 
coming,” they heard. ‘““Take care. See that you kill him. Schinomtabat 
is coming. See that you kill him first before the others,” they heard. 
And Schinomtabat went, keeping to the west edge of the crowd he wert. 
They kept on shooting, they shot, those who had come south came 
closer to them toward the north. Thus they kept on killing many people. 
After a while Schinomtabat came into the midst of them and shot. And 
when he was shot at Schinomtabat jumped up and dodged, though many 
shot at him they did not pierce him. Schinomtabat jumped up when shot 
at and alighted there to the west, alighted there to the east. In the 
afternoon they still fought. 

And the grandmother, the old woman, knew that her grandson was fighting 
there. ‘‘My grandson must be fighting,” said the grandmother, the old 
woman. ‘‘Fly up, fly up to the sky grandson.”” (Sung many times.) And 
Schinomtabat killed all those people, killed and finished the people of the 
south. Schinomtabat was bloody all over. And he came this way, he 
came on toward the house, he kept on coming, he kept on coming, to the 
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south across the canyon, a little way to the east above his dwelling, he 
was coming. 

And from the north people came south, and went to the old woman's 
dwelling. They went and the old woman sat in her house. “‘Where has 
Schinomtabat gone?” they said. And the old woman said, “To the land 
of the south he has gone. He has gone to fight.’’ So they said among 
themselves, “Let us kill this old woman.” And they killed her. And after 
they had killed her, they went into the house, they entered and stole 
all sorts of things, food, skins. They put them into their carrying baskets, 
And some of them after they had killed her, all of them after they had 
stolen the skins, took them along on their backs. After they had packed 
them, they went. They took them there a little way to the east down the 
hill, they went a little way to the east. 

Schinomtabat was coming. And they went talking among themselves, 
“Schinomtabat will be coming. Take care and see that you kill him,” 
they said. And Schinomtabat stood listening, having gone to one side 
of the trail, he stood listening. So they went on. ‘“T'ake care, Schinomtabat 
will be coming. See that you kill him,” they said. And Sehinomtabat 
stood listening. They came on, the loaded ones came on, and when they 
looked up they saw Schinomtabat. And as Schinomtabat saw them 
carrying loads, they said, ‘““We went to your grandmother’s dwelling. 
Your grandmother is sitting there. We traded for these things which we 
are carrying. She was unwilling to trade with us, but we traded just the 
same,” they said lying thus to Schinomtabat. And they said, ‘Kill 
Schinomtabat. What ts the matter with you? Yeshininsuhurimak, what is 
the matter with you? Kill him.” Schinomtabat killed them all, finished 
them, they all died. Then he went home, and when he arrived home, 
behold, the old woman lay dead. After he had buried his grandmother he 
went, kept on going, went a little way down the hill northward, arrived 
down there and washed the blood from his hands, washed his hands 
and went on. It has been transformed. 


32. t SEHINOMTABAT.” 


Many came into being, and an old woman came into being at Front- 
bone, she and her grandson. So after they had come into being, they 
lived there. Many people lived all over the earth. And while they lived 
they were fighting. They were fighting and called people to the fight. So 
they called Schinomtabat. However he did not come. The people arrived 
to call him. “It is said that Sechinomtabat, a fearful and strong man, has 
come into being,’ they said among themselves. The people wanted to 
see him. However he did not go. So they stayed there. The old woman, 

' Italics here indicate whispering. 

* Jenny Curl; McCloud; 1930; c. 60 years old. Told after a lapse of three 
weeks. 
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his grandmother, said, “Don’t go. They want to kill you.” And Schinom- 
tabat was thinking. 

"And from the land down south they were calling people. Two people 
arrived. ‘“They are calling you. They want us to bring you,” they said. 
However he told his grandmother, ‘‘Grandmother, I shall go,” he said. 
And she said, ‘‘Grandson, don’t go. They want to kill you.” So they went 
to bed, they went to bed. On the following day he went to the water to 
bathe. After he had gotten out of the water, he arrived home and he ate. 
When he had finished eating he said, “Grandmother I am going.”’ He 
got his weapons and went. She said, ‘‘Grandson, they want to kill you. 
The people called you because they want to kill you.’’ However he said, 
‘Iam going. You stay, grandmother.” And he went. He kept on going 
toward the land of the south. And as he went, he came up to others, 
people of the south who had been called. And they went, many of them 
kept on going, kept on going, kept on going, for five days they went. As 
they went two people came from the south and said, ‘“There are many 
people there. Many are fighting,” they said. ‘They are killing many 
people,” they said. 

They spent the night there. And the following day they went, they went. 
“When the sun is going up the sky southward, we shall arrive,” they said. 
And they fixed their weapons nicely. Then they said, ““Hu, we are going 
to fight.’”” And they went and went. They crossed over the ridge of a 
little mountain southward. In the lowland to the south many people were 
seen. And the people, those people of the south, spoke among themselves. 
“Schinomtabat is coming. Take care,” they said. ““He is a mean man. 
See that you kill him first before the others,” they said. 

So they went. Many people had gone ahead. And the people who had 
gone before had already been killed. Schinomtabat went on the edge of 
the crowd, here on the west edge of the crowd he went. There were many 
people. Those who had gone before were already dead, those who had 
gone before lay already dead. So they went, kept on going, and as the 
stn was about to go downward in the west, they came up to them. And 
the others shot at Schinomtabat and he evaded the shots. Many shot at 
him, and those who were behind him lay dead. Although many shot at 
him he flew west, he flew east, he flew up, and the arrows went north 
under him, went east under him. It kept on this way. 

And his grandmother knew that her grandson was fighting there. 
“My grandson has been fighting since the sun went up above the south 
going down westward,” she said. And his grandmother said, ‘‘Fly up, 
fly up to the sky, grandson.” (Song, repeated ten times.) And thus he 
kept flying up, flying west, flying east. And the arrows kept going east 
under him, going south under him, going north, and did not pierce him. 
Then he shot at the people himself, finished them. As the sun was going 
over behind the mountains in the west he finished all the people. There 
was blood and his clothes were all bloody. So they came this way, they 
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came on, they came on, they kept on coming, they came on, they came on 
they were coming on their way. And now he came alone toward his 
dwelling, he was coming on his way, he came toward his dwelling south 
up the hill, and crossed the ridge to the north. 

And the people from the north came south, five of them. They came 
and arrived at his grandmother’s dwelling. They arrived and asked 
“Where is Schinomtabat gone?’’ And his grandmother said, ‘To the 
land of the south, he is gone. He was called to the war.”’ Then they 
killed the old woman. They stole all kinds of things and made them into 
packs and took them along on their backs. 

Schinomtabat was coming and saw them. They were going, talking 
among themselves. ‘“‘Schinomtabat will be coming. Make haste and kill 
him,” they said, “If we don’t kill him, he will kill us.’”’ Thus they went 
talking among themselves. Schinomtabat heard them. He got on one 
side of the trail. They came on with loads on thetr backs, they came on, 
holding the tumpline cord down on both sides of the head, they came. And 
Schinomtabat stood listening. One man went ahead of the others with 
a load on his back. Schinomtabat stood watching them. The one who had 
gone ahead looked up and saw Schinomtabat. And Sehinomtabat got 
on the trail. The one who had looked up said, ““We went to your gran¢- 
mother’s dwelling and your grandmother gave us these. We gave her 
things in exchange. She did not want to give them so she traded them, 
your grandmother,” he said. Schinomtabat knew that they had killed 
his grandmother, so he killed them. And they said, ‘“What is the matter 
with you? Kill him, Hininsuhurimak!! What is the matter with you? 
Shoot at him, Tokumwaidaltarukuma.! Shoot at him.’ And Schinom- 
tabat killed them all, finished them, and after he had finished them he 
went home. He arrived at his home and behold, his grandmother lay 
dead. So Schinomtabat buried his grandmother, and when he was through 
burying her he went, came down the hill northward, came down the hill 
northward, and when he had arrived down there at the water down the 
hill to the north he washed his hands. He washed his hands and was 
transformed, was transformed into something else. It has been trans 
formed. 


33. SEHINOMTABAT.? | 


Schinomtabat lived with his grandmother in Daupaki. He was a great 
man. He was stronger than other men and that was the reason. The 
other boys were jealous of him because he was strong. He took care of 
his grandmother. She brought him up. 

Long ago they used to have battles among themselves, the far off 

1 Descriptive term applied to skunks. All five characters are generally 
understood to be skunks. The fourth telling of the story revealed this fact. 

* Flora Curl; McCloud; 1930; c. 22 years old. Learned story from her 
mother, Jenny Curl. 
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Indians ; so some of the people were going from Daupaki to fight a battle. 
They asked Sehinomtabat to go with them. So he told his grandmother 
that he was going down to fight in this battle. She didn’t want him to go, 
she was crying, and begging him not to go. He said he might as well die 
now as later, so he went anyway. He went with the boys for several days 
before he got to the place where there was a battle. When he got nearly 
to the battle field, the other Indians all shouted, ‘“‘Here comes Sechinom- 
tabat. This is the way I'll shoot him.” They all made their boasts. He 
wasn’t afraid of them. He walked on bravely. He was a very strong man. 
When they got to the battle field they began fighting. They all began 
shooting at him. He never seemed to get hit. He killed everyone he shot 
at, but he was never even grazed. Some of his people were killed. 

The old lady sang a song for her grandson that he might not be killed. 
(“I can’t get the song just right, but it was about how he should fly up 
in the air so as not to get shot by the arrows.’’) He was gone for about 
a week. For three or four days he was on the road, and for three or four 
days he was there, so his battling trip took about a week. 

After the battle was over they started back. At home three or four old 
people came to his grandmother. They asked where her boy was. She said 
that he had gone to fight at the battle down below. After she told him 
that he said, “I don’t see how he can fight atiNgill people when I can’t. 
I suppose he is dead by now.” But he was on his Way home. The people 
went into the old lady’s house and killed her and put lier things in her 
baskets. Each one had a load. They went on down the road. A% Stillwater 
hill the three of them came along the road carrying their loads and saying 
how they would kill Schinomtabat when they met him. One said, ‘““You 
kill him first.” The other one said, ‘“No, you kill him first.”” Then the 
third one said, “I’ll kill him. I’m just as brave as he is.’’ Just then 
Schinomtabat came over the hill and saw them first. He stood behind 
some brush by the side of the road and waited for them. They ran right 
into him. They whispered among themselves, ‘“You Shoot. Why don’t 
you shoot him ?” Then one spoke up and said, ““We stopped and saw your 
grandmother. She was getting along fine.’’ Schinomtabat knew already 
what had happened. He didn’t answer. He pulled out his bow and arrows 
and killed all three of them. He knew that the things belonged to his 
grandmother. He left the baskets there. He came on as far as the spring 
at Daupaki. When he reached the spring, he washed his hands in the 
water. It became all red. And here this story ends. 


34. COYOTE AND CROw.! 
Coyote was traveling toward the north. He started from down south 


and soon he reached McCloud river. 
All the girls said, ““When Coyote meets us he never gives us any rest; 


‘ EDC Campbell; McCloud; 1929; c. 65 years old. 
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he won’t let us do any work; he keeps us out all night.” Finally one 
suggested, ‘‘I’ll lie in the trail and when lie passes I'll speak to him.” The 
others said, ““You must not have anything to do with him.” “Well, | 
don’t have to,’’ she said. 

Then this girl lay in the trail and when Coyote passed by she called to 
him and asked him where he was going. Coyote stopped and looked all 
around. He did not see anyone. So he started on again. Again he heard 
someone call to him. It made him glad to think that there were women 
around, so he looked all about but he could not find the one who was 
calling him. He started on again. Again he heard someone calling to him, 
He went back and hunted and hunted. He could find no one. So he 
started on again, and again he heard someone call to him. ‘‘Come back,” 
she said. So he went back and hunted some more. Finally he lifted a leaf 
and found a tiny insect. “Have you been calling me?” he said, ‘‘You are 
too small. I cannot have intercourse with you. I could not find your 
private parts. I’ll call you cousin, aunt, step-mother, anything you want.” 
But the insect said, ‘“No, I don’t want that.’’ Coyote asked her, ‘Do you 
really want to be courted ?”” Ske nodded her head. “Yes,” she said. So 
Coyote picked her up and placed her on his genitals. 

Then Coyote continued on his way traveling north. He went on for 
a short way and he began to itch and burn and smart. He went into the 
river to gain relief from the pain but it was of no use. He kept on 
traveling north until he came to the sandbar north of Nosono. There he 
thrust his penis into the hot sand to relieve the pain and swelling. It 
only kept on getting worse. So at last he cut off his penis and threw it 
into the river. He kept on going toward the north. 

The next spring he came south down the river. When he came to the 
whirlpool near Nosono he said, “‘I’ll look here and see if there are any 
dead salmon.”’ He looked and saw a big fat female. He carried it south 
to a place on the east bank. There he roasted it and began eating it. Crow 
came and sat on a branch near to where Coyote was. Coyote, talking out 
loud to himself, said, ‘I am eating something and you want some of it 
but you are not going to get it. You can eat the coals when I am through.” 
Then Crow said, ‘Coyote is eating his own penis which he threw into the 
river!’’ Coyote vomited his meal and ran away. 


35. COYOTE AND CRow.! 


Coyote went up the river. (I don’t know where it was.) He was going 
along and he heard someone calling to him, telling him to come. So 
Coyote did not know what the calling was about, and so he went back 
down the road again and started up again. Then about where he had 
heard the calling, he heard it again. And he thought that the voice told 


? Maud Curl; Stillwater; 1930; 25 years old. 
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him to come down and have intercourse. So he was going to be sure, and 
he went back down the road and started up again. He heard the same 
thing again. So he went down the hill and began looking for that thing 
which was calling. And he looked and looked and looked and looked for it. 
And so he thought it must be very small. Anyhow he began turning over 
leaves and everything else which was there, and after a while he found it. 
It was.a little flea. So he said to the little flea, ‘“You are too small for me 
to have intercourse with.” So he said if it had to be done he would have 
todo it. So he placed the flea on his genital organ and went up the river. 
After he had gone up, it began itching and he did not know what to do. 
And he would go along where there was sand and lie on his stomach and 
put his penis on the hot sand, and yet it would not stop itching. And so 
he cut it off and threw it into the river. And so he went on up the river. 
(I don’t know just where he was going.) He was up there for a while and 
then he came down the river again. So coming down he came along there 
and after a while he looked into the river and thought he saw something, 
and he looked well and thought it was a salmon. And so he went to the 
river and waded in after it, and pulled it out of the river. (I don’t know 
whether he cooked it, I don’t know whether he started a fire and cooked 
it.) Anyhow he started eating it. And when he was eating the salmon 
there was something calling to him saying that he was eating his own 
penis. (I don’t know who it was but I think it was a bird.) He did not pay 
any attention at all at first. And so he kept on eating. And then he began 
calling again, saying the same thing. And after a while Coyote listened. 
He thought he was saying that he was eating his own penis, and he was 
going to let him say it again to find out for sure. And so he said it again. 
And so he heard what he had said for sure. And so it made him sick and 
he threw the thing away. And that is all I know. 


36. HUIK.! 


There were many Indians living together. Huik was awfully dirty. He 
smelled so that the others would not let him live near them. He lived 
across the creek. Huik was married to Toad Woman. He never went 
hunting. He went every day to gather wood. He fired trees. 

The others who lived across the creek had a chief called Kidipa’tewi. 
They went hunting all the time. When they killed deer they called to 
Huik to come and eat. They would give him a little fawn. He skinned it 
and took it home. He never hunted. He lived apart from the others. He 
did not know to hunt. He was lazy. He only gathered wood. This went 
on for a long time. 

One afternoon two women came to where Huik was firing trees. They 
had come to see Kidipa’tewi. They met Huik first. He was firing a tree. 


' Syke Mitchell; McCloud; 1929; c. 45 years old. 
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They wanted to talk to him but they felt bashful. Huik noticed them ang 
talked to them. So finally they asked where they could find Kidipa’tewj, 
Huik would not tell them. They asked and asked but he would not tel] 
Then he said, ‘‘It would not be modest for me to tell you that I am he 
tell you that that is my name.” Then the woman told him to spit 
Kidipa’tewi always spat dentalia. So Huik spat, he spat shells. Thep 
they believed he was Kidipa’tewi. He told them to wait there for him, 
He went to his house and said to the old woman, ‘““T'wo women have come 
They like me; they have come to see me. You must make believe yoy 
are my mother.” Toad woman said she would go away but Huik said 
that if she would not pretend to be his mother he would kill her. So she 
said, ‘All right.” Then he went inside and got two bear hides and hung 
them in front of his earth lodge. He stretched them out on poles in front 
of the house. Then he went to get the two women. He said, ‘““My mother 
is there.” They went back to his house with him and called Toad Woman 
mother-in-law. 

Soon the people on the other side of the creek called to him tocome 
and eat. He went, got his fawn, and took the fawn hams back for his 
mother to cook. He said, “There are so many eating over there that | 
could not bring much back.” ““They don’t know how to handle meat,” 
he said. 

The next morning he went hunting for the first time. The other people 
said, ‘“‘Something must be wrong.”’ He told his mother to pound acorns 
and not to let the two women fetch water or gather acorns. The two 
women went to the spring anyhow. There were many children playing 
there. One baby cried and as she cried shells came from her mouth. The 
baby was Kidipa’tewi’s. They picked up the baby and took it to Kid: 
pa’tewi’s house. 

That night when Huik came home he found that the two women had 
left. He killed Old Toad Woman, burned his house. He destroyed every- 
thing. The other people said, ‘‘He must be mad.”’ 

After the other people had feasted on meat they danced; they danced 
the round dance. Huik came. He was very angry. He wanted to shoot 
Kidipa’tewi. All the people stood in a circle around Kidipa’tewi to keep 
Huik from shooting at him with his bow and arrow. Huik tried to see 
Kidipa’tewi but he could not. All the people stood around him. Finally 
he spied Kidipa’tewi’s ankle. He shot him through the ankle and Kid: 
pa’tewi fell in the fire and was burned up. Then all the people tried to 
catch Huik but he was too quick at dodging. He started down toward 
Stillwater. They were shooting at him but he dodged. He came to Beat 
Mountain and dodged into a hole. The people began a fire to burn him 
out. They fanned smoke into the hole. Suddenly they saw him way up 
on the hill picking his whiskers. They went after him, and again he 
dodged into the hole. They returned to the hole and again he got out; 
so half stayed near the hole and half went up the hill. He dodged out of 
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the hole, up the hill and back again. Then they started digging out the 
rocks, but they could not get at him. They gave up. So they called the 
place Digging-out-rock-south-point. 


37. HUIK.! 


This Kidipa’tewi was a wealthy man and all the people lived with him. 
He owned a village. Huik lived to one side. When it was time to eat 
Kidipa’tewi called over to him to come and eat. One day two girls came 
from the north to see Kidipa’tewi. These two girls had been told before 
they left that they would find his place like a village, with a big bear 
hide hung up. So when they came they met Huik. He was a man who 
just broke sticks for fire wood. So they asked him where Kidipa’tewi 
lived. So he said, ‘You are talking to him now.”’ They asked him where 
he lived. They said there was a big bear hide stretched over *he place. 
He told them to stay there. He said he would come right back, so he ran 
home and stretched a funny old bear hide and then went and got the 
girls. So they said, ‘“This must be the place.” So they went in and saw 
Huik’s wife in there. She talked to them. Huik had told her already that 
she was to say that Kidipa’tewi lived there. He had told her not to let 
the girls do anything, not to let them fetch water. This went on for quite 
awhile. Then they asked to help. She said, “No.” So one day they 
thought they would help her to get water. When they got to the creek they 
saw many children. They asked one to whom it belonged and it said it 
was Kidipa’tewi’s child. They asked who lived across the creek and it 
said that Huik did. So they got their things and moved over to Kidipa’- 
tewi’s where they saw a real bear hide and everything. 

Huik was out breaking sticks. When he went back to his house he saw 
that the two girls were gone. He was angry. He beat and beat his wife. 
Then the others looked across the river and heard all the noise and said, 
“Huik is killing his wife.’”” He was very angry because he thought that 
she had let the girls go. He killed her and took her out and buried her. 
Then they called and told him to come and eat, but he was so angry that 
he would not. The next day they called him over to breakfast. He was 
angry and decided to kill Kidipa’tewi. Kidipa’tewi was in the center of 
the crowd. Huik danced around trying to kill him. If he saw any part of 
him he would shoot at it. Kidipa’tewi was in the middle of the crowd. 
Soon Huik saw the arch of Kidipa’tewi’s foot, so he shot and killed him. 
All ran after him. So he went up and flew into a hole. All went up and 
turned over rocks and tried to find him. Then they looked up and saw 
him sitting on some rocks stroking his whiskers. So they all ran up there 
to catch him. He crawled into a hole again. Again they turned over rocks 
and everything trying to find him. Then they looked below and saw him 
sitting on some rocks stroking his whiskers. I don’t know the rest of it. 


’ Amos Red; Stillwater; 1930; 21 years old. 
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38. t ACORN WOMAN.! 

He came into being and lived there, and another man too. And ip 
different places lived many people who had come into being all over the 
earth. And those two men lived there, those two men. After they hag 
stayed there a while one of them married Bininwa and brought her tp 
his dwelling. He kept her at his dwelling after he had brought her. Ang 
after a while, towards evening, that old man arrived, old man Coyote 
So when he arrived in the evening his nephew said, ‘Have vou arrived 
uncle ?”’ “Yes,” said the old man. And they ate. So they went to bed and 
early in the morning he went to the water to bathe, that married one. 
And he went out to hunt. The woman sat a while and then, just as the 
sun was going over behind the mountain in the west, she went out and 
washed all her baskets, five baskets. The old man went to gather wood 
And she put the five baskets on the ground, she put them on the ground 
and blew out her mucus into them and filled up all the baskets. Then she 
took them into the house and sat there. And the old man brought home 
wood and sat there. His nephew brought home a deer. And he said 
“Uncle, I brought home a deer. Skin it.”” So the old man went behind 
the house and skinned it and brought the venison in around the north 
side of the fire and put it in the house. Then they cut it into strips. And 
then they roasted it and took it out of the fire and ate it with acorn soup 
And when they were through eating they went to bed. And the following 
morning he went to the water to bathe, and after he got out they ate 
and when they were through eating the man went out to hunt. So after 
they had sat for a while, as the sun was about to go over behind the 
mountains in the west, that same man brought home a deer. And after 
he had skinned it and they were through eating, they went to bed. So 
he went hunting again as before. He went hunting every day. And that 
woman sat a while and then, as the sun was about to go over behind the 
mountains in the west, she washed her five baskets and put them on the 
ground and the old man went to get wood. So then she blew out mucus 
into them and filled her baskets. Then she took the acorn soup into the 
house. And she sat. She faced the wall and sat there. That woman was in 
the habit of sitting facing the wall. So they all sat in the evening, after 

they were through eating they sat there. And then they went to bed. So 
the following morning the old man followed his nephew when he went 
out. And he said, ‘““Nephew, how does she make acorn soup? I see no 
rocks around with dried soup stuck on them which my daughter-in-law 
can have used,” he said. And his nephew said, ‘Don’t say anything.” 
“Nephew, we should eat better acorn soup,” he said. The other said, 
“Don’t say anything. You always talk too much.” He said this and went 
out to hunt. ‘Bring home wood, uncle. I'll bring home a deer,” he said. 
So the old man went and when he had gone up there, before he gathered 


+ Jenny Curl; McCloud; 1930; c. 60 years old. 
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the wood he sat thinking. ‘How can my daughter-in-law be making 
acorn soup ?’’ So he stood there and stood there, watching her. After he 
had gotten the wood he sat looking at the house, he sat looking. After 
4 while he took the wood to the house, he took it and brought it home. 
The old man lay on the floor, and while he was lying there his nephew 
brought a deer home. So in the evening, after they had skinned the deer 
and taken it into the house and cut it into strips, they sat eating. Then 
they went to bed. So the following morning they got up and ate. So he 
went out to hunt. And the old man went to get wood, and when he had 
gone up there he sat thinking, the old man. He wanted to see the face of 
Bininwa as he had not seen it all this time. ‘“What kind of a face can she 
have that she never sits facing us ?”’ he said to himself. So he sat thinking. 
So he asked, ‘“‘Can you produce sparks?” he said. And it said, “No, 
| cannot.”” Then he asked the black oak tree, ‘““Would you produce 
sparks ?” And it said, ‘“No.” Then he asked the fir tree and it said, ‘‘I can 
produce a few sparks.”’ So he stripped off some bark and carried it on 
his back to the house and brought it home. His nephew did not come 
home. And that woman sat there, sat facing the wall so he made a big 
fire with the bark piled up high thus, and said to the bark, “Try and fall 
backward, fall there where she is sitting.” And the fire that had been 
made kept sending out sparks. So one piece fell backward, fell near to 
where the woman was sitting. And as it lay there it died out. Then his 
nephew brought a deer. Now that he had brought it they skinned it and 
cut it into strips and ate. Then they went to bed, went to bed, and the 
following morning they got up, and after they had gotten up and were 
through eating, he went out to hunt. The old man went, went to get wood. 
And he stood asking, ‘“‘Can you produce sparks?” He asked all trees and 
every kind of tree. After a while he asked a big fir branch, “Can you 
produce sparks?” And it said, “‘Yes.’’ So he broke off the big branch 
and carried it on his back and brought it to the house, brought it and 
broke it up and took it in the house. He took it in and made a big fire, 
made a big fire, making a fire out of the big branch. ‘Fall exactly where 
my daughter-in-law sits, where her back is,” he said. “Exactly where 
her back is, fall,’ he said. So he made a fire, made a big fire, made a big 
fire. The wood burned and kept sending out sparks. The old man lay on 
one side of the fire pretending that he was sleeping. Then there was a big 
spark and it fell there where her back was. And as it fell she did not 
turn her head. 

In the evening the man brought a deer and now they sat eating. After 
a while they went to bed and the following day they got up and ate. 
That man went out to hunt. He went out to hunt every day. And the 
old man went to get wood all day, and sat there watching the old woman 
all day long. ‘‘I don’t know what to do,” he said to himself. He sat there 
and sat there, and after a while the sun went down up above the west. 
Then the woman went out and brought water and washed all the baskets 
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and put them on the ground. And the old man sat looking up on th 
slope. He sat there looking downhill to the south. So she sat down neg 
the baskets there and blew mucus into them and filled up all the fiye 
baskets. And the old man looked and looked. The woman took them ip 
took all the baskets in, into the house. And the old man looked on, 
“That is what my nephew and I have been eating. My nephew and I hay 
been eating bad food.”’ And the old man got sick, got sick and vomited. The 
old man did not go home. And his nephew brought home a deer. Then 
the old man got home and entered on one side of the fire, entered and 
lay down on the ground, ‘“‘Eat, uncle,’’ he said, “I brought home a deer, 
uncle,” he said. ‘‘Eat.’’ ‘“No, nephew, I am sick,’’ he said. So his nephew 
sat eating. And that woman knew why the old man was not eating. In 
the morning they got up. ‘‘Uncle, get up and eat,”’ he said. “No, nephew, 
I am sick.”’ So his nephew got through eating and went, went out to hunt, 
went outside. And the old man followed him outside. ‘“Nephew.” His 
nephew did not say anything. ‘““Nephew, we have been fed bad food,” 
he said. ‘‘From her nose she has blown mucus into the baskets and fed 
us,” he said. The other said, “Don’t say anything. Just let things go, 
I told you.”” And the old man was sick, and did not eat anything. The 
woman sat thinking. So the old man went outside and lay there outside. 
And the woman who was in the house put everything in a sack and went. 
She kept on going, kept on going, she went, and went, and went, and 
went, and went, she went far. 

In the evening the old man went in and that man brought home a deer. 
They skinned the deer and brought it in and ate. ‘‘Eat, uncle,’’ he said 
The old man did not eat. And the woman did not come home. The 
following day that man went out to hunt again. The woman was going 
there in the west, she was going westward. In the meantime the man 
stayed there five days. The woman, who had gone, had carried away 
everything, all the acorns which she had put away for the winter, every- 
thing. ‘“Sah, may you be hungry,” she cursed the old man. The man 
stayed five days and then said, ‘Uncle, stay here. I shall go. Tomorrow, 
I shall go,” he said. So the following day he got up and fixed the weapons, 
all his weapons, nicely, and went where the woman had gone. He went, 
kept on going, kept on going, the man went and went far away, at the 
land downhill to the west he arrived. The woman was sitting downhill 
to the west. So he came up to his wife. 

The old man still lay sick, was sick for a long time. And they lived 
downhill to the west. The old man stayed there ten days and then he 
wanted to eat, he was hungry. He looked about in everything, he looked 
into all the baskets searching for acorn soup. There was not any there. 
He looked about in everything. He did not find anything. He was hungry. 
He did not eat anything. The old man ate little pieces of wood, not 
knowing what to eat. Snow fell for ten days. There was deep snow. The 
nephew thought about his uncle, ‘I wonder what uncle eats ?”’ The old 
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nan lay there hungry. He made himself a fire and lay facing the wall 
affering from hunger. The snow kept on falling there. He ate a little 
sow sometimes, not knowing what to eat. In the evening he went to bed. 

His nephew thought about him, “How can I get some food to uncle ?”’ 
he said to himse!!. The nephew lay thinking. As he lay thinking daylight 
ame, and the following morning he got up and stood thinking, stood 
thinking. He walked about and walked about and after a while he found 
a grasshopper, although there was much snow there. He found it and 
took it to the house. Then he brought it home and stood there with it and 
no one knew of the grasshopper. In the evening he went to bed. Right 
in the middle of the night he talked to the grasshopper. ‘““Would you go 
tomy uncle’s dwelling ?’’ he said. The other did not say anything, the 
gasshopper which lay there. “If you can go to my uncle’s dwelling, go. 
Uncle is hungry,”’ he said. The other lay there, did not say anything. So 
he said, “‘Go tonight. My uncle lies there hungry with his back to the 
wall. Go and he will be lying facing that way. Bite him right on the 
backbone,” he said. The other did not say anything, just lay there. 
‘Would you go?” he said. And the grasshopper raised his eyebrows. 
‘And when you go bite him there on the backbone,” he said, ‘‘uncle will 
take hold of you, and after he takes hold of you like this, he will get up 
with you and make a fire, a little fire,” he said. “‘And he will hold you 
like this in his hand and talk to you,” he said. ‘“That old man knows 
everything,” he said. ‘“He will know that you have been sent by me,” 
he said. ‘‘‘You have been sent by my nephew’ he will say to you,” 
he said. “When he talks to you,” he said, “‘you have been sent by my 
nephew,’ he will say to you. You say, ‘Yes.’” ‘‘Do so,” he said. “So he 
will ask you before he eats you, ‘Did my nephew by any chance send you 
to be eaten by me?’ he will say,”’ he said. ‘‘He will say to you, ‘How has 
he instructed you,’”’ he said. And the other did not say anything. “I 
don’t like you. I shall eat you, I guess,” he said. Still the other did not 
say anything. The nephew told him, ‘Thus he will ask you how he will 
eat you, ‘How did he instruct you?’ then he will put you into a hopper 
and pound you, and after he has pounded you he will get a little red earth 
and will mix you with it, and then he will bake you between rocks,” he 
said. “And after he has baked you, the following morning he will get up 
and take you out of the oven,” he said. ‘“Then he will take you into the 
house,”’ he said. ‘“There will be a little black oak acorn bread, grasshoppers 
there will be. So he will take them all into the house and go to bathe,” 
he said. ‘He will go to bathe downhill to the west and when he arrives 
down there at the creek, he will bathe,”’ he said. ‘And when he gets out 
of the water he will see a mouse go by,” he said. ‘“‘And he will catch him,” 
he said. ‘“I'hen he will take him to the house,”’ he said. ‘‘And when he 
gets home he will warm himself by the fire and get dry,”’ he said, ‘‘before 
he eats,” he said. ‘“Then he will put that mouse into the fire and singe 
him,” he said. ‘“Then he will put him in the ashes,” he said. “‘He will keep 
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him there a while and then he will take him out,” he said. “Then he wij 
eat that mouse first,”’ he said. “After he has eaten the mouse first, hy 
will eat of the black oak acorn bread. He will eat of the black oak acon 
bread after he has eaten first of the mouse. Then he will eat them togethe 
Let him do thus to you,” he said. ‘““Thus tell the old man,” he said. “Dj, 
this. He will ask you. If without taking a swim he takes them out of th 
oven in fragments and eats, they will disappear,” he said. ‘He will & 
thus to you,” he said. “Thus tell my uncle,” he said. And that grasshoppe 
raised its eyebrows. So he said, “‘Go.”’ 

And the other went and alighted on the other’s back and bit him 
“Why are you biting, me, you worthless thing?” he said. He said this 
and caught it. ‘““I have a notion to bite you myself,’ he said. He stretchej 
his hand this way and caught it and he got up, took some pine needle 
from one side of the fireplace, put them into the fire, got them burning 
and looked at the grasshopper, looked at it. It lay there held in his hand 
“Why did you bite me, why did you bite my fat ?’’ he said. ““Were you 
sent by my nephew by any chance?” he said. And the other raised his 
eyebrows. He went on, “How has my nephew instructed you? ‘He 
should catch you and eat you,’ did he say to you?” It did not say anything 
‘“‘What does he want me to do with you? ‘He should pound you and get 
a little red earth and mix you with it,’ did he say to you ? ‘And then let 
him bake you between rocks,’ did he say to you ?”’ And the other raised 
his eyebrows. ‘“‘ “Tomorrow let him pound you,’ did he say to you?” he 
said. And the other raised his eyebrows. So he wrapped the grasshopper 
in something and did not sleep until daylight came. And the following 
day he got up and pounded it, and after he had pounded it and heated 
rocks for baking, he went to get red earth and brought it home and 
worked it, and put it in the oven, and sat, sat and then went to bed 
And the following day he got up early in the morning, and after he had 
gotten up he went, went to take it out of the oven, and when he had 
taken it out of the oven in fragments, he saw all kinds of things there 
He took them out and carried them in. He took out and carried them in 
He took out in his arms the big one in the middle (loaf of bread), he took 
it out whole and bent over it and took it to the house, went into the 
house, and as he broke it up into bits, some bits fell into his mouth. And 
when he ate them he bit into coals. “‘Saai,’”’ he said. He looked and 
all the things were gone; all gone. He had lost it. The old man was 
angry and threw himself on the ground. The old man fell on the ground 
hungry. 

And that grasshopper went and arrived at the place downhill to the 
west. And he went up to the nephew downhill to the west. ‘“What did 
the old man do to you?” he said. ‘Did you arrive at the old mans 
dwelling ?’’ he said. And the other raised his eyebrows. ‘“‘Go again in’ the 
evening,” he said. “‘And when he asks you, tell him,’’ he said. ‘“‘He wil 
ask you everything. He will ask you everything. He knows everything 
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He knows what I have said,” he said. ‘“And you tell him,” he said. And 
the other raised its eyebrows. 

In the evening it went. It went and as before bit him on the back. And 
the old man said, ‘‘Saai,’’ and caught the grasshopper. ‘““Why are you 
biting me? Why are you biting my fat ?”’ he said. So he caught him and 
got up, he got up and made a little fire, made a fire and looked. He held 
itin his hand and kept it there. ““Have you come, sent by my nephew ?” 
he said. And the other raised his eyebrows. “‘How has he instructed you ? 
‘He should bake you between rocks and go to bathe and come home and 
take the black oak acorn bread out of the oven in fragments’, did he say 
toyou?”’ he said. He did not say anything.‘‘‘ He should take you out of 
the oven in fragments and take you into the house and go and bathe,’ did 
he say to you ?”’ he said. And the other raised his eyebrows. ‘‘How did he 
instruct you ?’’ he said. “‘‘Let him bathe in the water and after he has 
gotten out of the water and has caught the mouse and roasted him, let 
him eat,’ did he say ?”’ he said. “‘‘Let him eat that mouse first and after 
him let him eat black oak acorn bread,’ did he say to you ?”’ he said. And 
the other raised his eyebrows. So he wrapped him up and put him beside 
his pillow and left him there. So he lay there and lay there, and daylight 
came. He got up early in the morning and after he had gotten up he 
washed his face with water. Then he got a hopper and put it (the grass- 
hopper) in and pounded it. He pounded it and when he was through 
pounding it, he went to get red earth. He brought it home and mixed 
them together and heated many rocks for baking. He heated them and 
got dry leaves, dry black oak leaves he got, and pushed them into the 
place where he was going to bake. And on top of them he put the grass- 
hopper, the grasshopper which had been pounded. So he baked, he 
baked and then lay down hungrier than ever. He had not slept at all 
when daylight came. ‘‘May daylight come soon,” he said. So while he 
lay there daylight came and he got up and went downhill to the south, 
went downhill to the south, and bathed in the water, and when he had 
bathed he saw a mouse go by. So he killed him, and after he had killed 
him, he carried him and brought him home. Then he made a fire and 
stood warming himself. Then he went to take the black oak acorn bread 
out of the oven in fragments and took it out, and when he had taken it 
out he wanted to eat some. However he did not eat any. So he took 
them all into the house. He cut up that big black oak acorn bread loaf 
into bits and some almost fell into his mouth. However he turned his 
head to one side, as he did not want to eat them. He took them all into 
the house, he took them in, and singed the mouse, and when it was 
teady, he took it out and ate it first, ate the mouse first. Then he took 
black oak acorn bread and put some into his mouth and ate. It did not 
disappear. He sat eating for several days. He ate and finally it was all 
gone, and it has been transformed. 
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39. ACORN WOMAN.! 

I don’t know the name of this story but I think it is Acorn woma 
This woman had a husband. He used to go out hunting, and while he wa 
out hunting she would make some acorn soup. And when her husbay 
came back she would have three or four baskets of acorn soup. So i 
would be like that all the time when he would go out hunting. So op 
day her father-in-law came and stayed with her. And so when this bo 
would go out hunting, he would go out in the woods and get fire wood 
and when he would come back in, this woman would have acorn soup al 
ready. So this kept up for a while, and after a while the father-in-lay 
wondered how she managed to make acorn soup so quickly all the time 
so he started watching her. And so he watched her for quite a while, ani 
then after a while he saw how she was making it. She would get he 
pots all cleaned up and then put them around in front of her. So whik 
he was watching her, she put her head over the pots and she woul 
squeeze her nose out, and that is how she was making her acorn soup 
And after she got them all filled up she put them away. Anyhow it mak 
the old fellow sick, and when his son came back and brought the deer in 
he could not keep still; so he had to tell his son how his wife was making 
the acorn soup. And so his son knew how she had been making the acon 
soup all the time, so he told his father not to mind and not to say anything 
about it. So, anyhow, he would not eat at all for a few days. So his 
daughter-in-law was offended because he would not eat and she left 
(I forgot where she went.) She took everything and so her husband began 
looking for her. He said to his father, ‘“That is the reason I told vou not 
to say anything.” So anyhow he told his father that he was going to look 
for her. He told him that he would do the best that he could. And so he 
followed her up and found her. And so the old fellow was there a long 
while. He began getting hungrier and hungrier, and so he began wishing 
for the acorn soup. He wished she were back there so that he could have 
much to eat again. And so anyhow he got so poor he did not have anything 
to eat. He lay around the fire all the time. He had his back to the fire 
So after a while something bit him on the back and so he felt back of 

him and he felt this little bug, and so he pulled it off of his back bone, 
so he looked at it, and it was a little grasshopper. And so he asked the 
grasshopper who had sent him there, what made him want to bite him 
Then he named some of his people and asked whether or not they had 
sent him. And to everything he asked him, he made no answer. And 
after a while he asked if his son had sent him there. And so the little 
grasshopper nodded his head and said, ‘‘Yes.’’ And so he asked him 
whether his son had sent him there for him to eat him, and asked him 
how he was supposed to eat him and all that, and named some ways of 
cooking him. And so when he named these ways the little grasshopper 


1 Maud Curl; Stillwater; 1930; c. 25 years old. 
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would not answer until he said ‘‘Does he want me to bake you between 
rocks?” And so the little grasshopper nodded his head. And so before he 
got ready to cook him he asked him whether he had first to go to the 
creek and take a swim before he ate him, or whether he could eat him 
right away. He was supposed to go down and swim before he ate the 
grasshopper. So he went and cooked him, and the next morning he got 
up, went and looked at his cooking, and there were two or three things 
under the rocks where he had put the grasshopper. There was black acorn 
bread (I think it was). There was quite a bit to eat beside the grasshopper. 
So he put these things into a dish and when he was putting this away - 
because he was not supposed to eat it before taking a swim — he dropped 
alittle piece and it looked so good he had to taste it. So it all turned to 
coals. And so he did not have anything to eat. So he became disgusted 
and sorry that he had done that. And so he went back and lay down by 
the fire. While he was lying there something bit him on the back again. So 
he was wondering what was biting him and he felt behind him and 
caught the grasshopper on his back. And so he asked, ‘“Who sent you 
here? Did my son send you here?’ And the little grasshopper bowed 
his head again. And so he asked him the same questions he had before. 
So he asked him if he were supposed to go down to the creek and swim 
before eating. This time he was going to do what he was supposed to do. 
And so he got him all ready and next morning when he got up, he went 
and looked at his cooking, and there was much to eat again there under 
the rock. So he went and picked it all up and put it into a pan. And so 
this time he went to the creek and took his swim and went back up and 
ate his meal then. (Breakfast was what it was, I guess.) That is all I 
know. 
40. COYOTE AND TOAD.! 

Coyote had Toad for a wife. She had warts on her back from Coyote’s 
beatings. 

Someone called a big time. They were going to have a dance. It was 
a long way off. Coyote went and left his wife at home. He went and 
danced. He liked to dance. He saw a good-looking girl. He sang a song 
saying he was going to have her as a partner. He secured her as a partner. 
They went off into the bushes and slept together. In the morning when 
he woke up he saw that the girl was Toad. He beat her and sent her 
home. He was very angry; he almost killed her. This same thing happened 
several nights in succession. Coyote beat Toad so much that her wrists 
became limber. 

41. COYOTE AND TOAD.” 


Coyote was stealing away every night. He saw another girl and wanted 
to make love to her. He told his wife he was going out hunting or some- 


' Syke Mitchell; McCloud; 1929; ¢. 45 years old. 
* Clarence Young; 1930; 25 years old. 
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thing. Every night he told her a big story of why he could not get any. 
thing. She wondered why he hunted at night. He said it was the only 
time he could hunt. Finally one night there was a big dance. He was 
dancing. He saw a girl all painted up. He thought she was the pretties 
of all of them. He danced with her and made love to her, and pretty sooy 
he found out she was his wife. That is all I know of the story. There js 
more to it. 


42. t COYOTE AND DEATH.! 

They came into being, and having come into being the people stayed 
there. Having come into being they stayed there without dying. The 
people were many since they did not die. So they continued staying 
there, continued staying there. The women got old, the men got old. §o 
they stayed there. And one of them, Buzzard, thought. He sat thinking 
that one thought for ai long time. Then he went and arrived there and 
stayed there thinking. And he piled rocks together, piled them. And he 
put them on a big rock, brought many and put them on it, carried them 
thus and put them on it. He made it higher. He took it far up, he the 
thinker. ““There will be no dead people,” thus he thought, and he kept 
on working there. Far above he took it, higher. While he was doing this, 
that person came along. ““What are you working on, old uncle ?”’ he said. 
And the other did not answer. “Old uncle, tell me what you are working 
on?” And the other said, ‘Oh, I am just working. This is where the old 
men will go when they grow old. They will go climbing up and they will 
arrive above there and they will stay up there. One month they will 
stay. One month they will stay above, then they will come, they will 
go above and right here they will come down, they will come back fine 
young people. Then other women when they get old, men when they get 
old, will go there above and after a while will come back; thus they will 
be fine young people,” he said. ““They will not die,” he said. And that 
Coyote said, ““That sounds bad, my nephew,” he said. Buzzard said, 
‘These black oak acorns will be on the tree already shelled. Thus they 
will all fall on the ground and they will gather them, even though the 
women are old and the men are old, there they will gather them, when 
they are already fallen. Thus it will be good,” he said. ‘““Even though 
there be acorns on the tree, if a woman is old she is unable to get them,” 
he said. ‘““Thus the acorns will fall on the ground and all will get them 
there,”’ he said. The other said, ‘“No, that sounds bad, nephew.”’ And he 
said, ‘Nephew, no, that would be bad, if they lived without dying. If 
they do die, it would be nice, ifthey die. Nephew, destroy this,”’ he said. 
‘“‘When the men die and the women cry, it would be nice. If their grand- 
fathers died and they cried, that would be nice.’ And the other con- 
tinued to sit thinking. Then he gave way. He destroyed it, knocked it 
down and after that the two went away. 





2 Jenny Curl; McCloud; 1930; ¢c. 60 years old. 
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After ten days Coyote’s child died and Coyote cried because his child 
was dead. And he buried his child. The following day he went and went, 
and came to Buzzard, crying he arrived there at Buzzard’s dwelling. 
‘Nephew, it sounds bad. Let us go and fix those steps!” “I don’t want 
to fix them. I guess you are satisfied now that you are crying. You like 
that; you did not like it to be without dying,” the other said. And 
old man Coyote went crying. It has been transformed. 


43. COYOTE AND DEATH.! 

There were many people down on the flats at Stillwater. This one 
person said he would do something so people would not die. He decided 
to make steps clear up to heaven so that when people became old they 
could go up and come back young again. He went to the other people. 
All agreed, all but Coyote. He did not hear the plan at first but the others 
told him. Coyote did not like the idea. He said, ‘‘It would sound good to 
have people crying around when a person dies. That would be better. 
Itwould be nice to hear them crying around the graves.’’ He went to the 
fellow who was building the steps. He had them about half done. Coyote 
said, ‘Nephew, I have a better idea. If someone dies and you take him 
to the grave, and you cry over him, that would sound better.’’ The 
nephew said, “No, you would never see the dead person again.”’ They 
talked and talked until his nephew gave up hope, and then he said, “If 
you are the first one to lose a child and you cry over it, would that sound 
good ?”” And Coyote said, ‘“‘Sure that would sound good.” So his nephew 
said, ‘‘All right,”’ and he pushed over his pile of rocks and left it there 
and went home. 

A day or so after that old Coyote lost one of his children. He cried and 
cried. He went to the other fellow and said, ‘‘Go build those rock steps. 
I want my child to grow old and go up to heaven.” But the nephew 
answered, ‘I haven’t power to build them.” So the old man cried and 
cried; he said he would help him. But the nephew said, “You like to 
stand around and cry over a grave.”’ Coyote followed him up and begged 
and begged him. 


44. COYOTE AND DEATH.’ 


Buzzard started working. He was alone, working alone, piling rocks, 
bringing them and piling them up. He was making a chimney, I guess. 
A little higher, a little higher, just like a road it was, I guess. He was 
coming. He saw him coming and he watched him. Coyote started talking. 
He never said anything, just worked. He said, ‘““My nephew, are you 
there ?”” Buzzard never said anything. “These steps,” he said, “‘are to 
go way up there, way up high. Old women and old men,” he said, “will 
go up there, way up ugh and it will make new men out of them, young 


1 Flora Curl; McCloud; 1930; c. 22 years old. 
2 Ellen Silverthorn; McCloud; 1930; c. 45 years old. 
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men, young women,” he told Coyote. Coyote said, ““That’s no good. If 
they die that will be good.”’ That way he talked. ‘If they come down the 
road crying because somebody is dead, if people cry, that will be the best 
way.” That way he told Buzzard. He said, ‘“That sounds good. If they 
die that will be better.’’ Buzzard became angry. Buzzard broke the ladder, 
He scattered the rocks. Buzzard went up and he never came back. He 
said, “‘Some day you'll die. You'll not go up. Some day I’ll see you dead 
on the road,”’ Buzzard said. Coyote died, I guess. He saw him dead in 
the road, all bones. ““Why don’t you get up and go?”’ Buzzard said. He 
kicked him. ““Why don’t you get up?” he said. That is all I know. 

Note: This version was secured only through prompting and was very 
incoherent. The narrator was obviously not a story teller although the 
elements of the myth were known to her. 


45. t COYOTE AND DEATH.! 

Buzzard piled up rocks, brought them together to make a road to go 
above, he built it high, built it high, built it upward, a road for people to 
go above when women get old, when men get old, when men turn into 
old men, when women turn into old women, so that old men should 
return young, old men should go above and return young, should return 
beautiful, should be transformed into different people, beautiful people, 
so that people should be transformed, so that men should be trans- 
formed into young men, so that men should become young. Old Coyote 
who spoke for death, who spoke for bad things, who spoke for mourning 
who spoke for death, who spoke for women coming along crying, said, 
“If they come crying from far to the north it will sound good. If it were 
so it would be good. You have thought badly,” he said. ‘““Nephew, you 
have thought badly,”’ he said. ““You have bad ideas,” he (Buzzard) said. 
“You have thought badly,” he said. So he got angry, got angry and 
left, Coyote left, went somewhere, he went somewhere. So he left him 
(it ?), he got angry and left him (it ?). 


46. COYOTE AND DEATH.’ 

The Buzzard carried some rocks and he built them up high. He made 
steps, then he made a little hole there, round like a bed, where the old 
people could lie down, and when they woke up in the morning they 
would be young. Coyote came along and kept talking to the Buzzard, 
and the Buzzard did not pay attention. He kept on building higher and 
higher. Coyote just kept on talking. Pretty soon Buzzard got angry and 





' Ellen Silverthorn; McCloud; 1930; c. 45 years old. Told immediately 
after the English version. 

* Laura Silverthorn; McCloud; 1930; 8 years old. Told immediately after 
her mother’s English version. It was narrated far more clearly, without 
prompting, and consecutively. She knows Wintu and probably has heard the 
story in that language. 
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he broke it all up. Buzzard told the Coyote, ’’You’ll die some day and 
won't come to life. You'll die some place out in the road.”” So Coyote died 
and Buzzard saw him dead. And Buzzard told him. ‘‘Get up.” He just 
kept kicking him. I don’t know any more. That is all I know. 


47. COYOTE AND DEATH.! 

Way down here, down near Tom Mitchell’s way, he fixed steps. He 
fixed them nicely, all alone he fixed them nicely. Pretty soon Coyote 
came. He said, ‘““What are you doing ?’’ He would not answer. He went 
on fixing the steps. Coyote said, ‘“Nephew, what are you doing?’’ He 
went on fixing the steps. Coyote sat around talking to him, talking to 
him. ““‘What are you doing ?’’ He talked well to him. Then he said, “I am 
fixing steps. When people die they will go over there and come back 
young. They will die and go to heaven (I guess) and come back young.”’ 
Coyote said, ‘“Don’t fix them.’ That man got mad and threw all the 
rocks away. That is all I know. 


48. t COYOTE AND DEATH.” 

He was working there piling rocks, Buzzard was piling rocks, he was 
piling rocks, he piled rocks higher upward, he almost finished piling 
tocks higher up above, nice rocks. So he was piling rocks, that one man. 
Then Coyote came. He said, ““My nephew, what are you making?” 
said Coyote. Buzzard did not answer Coyote. However the other kept 
on talking. “My nephew, what are you making?” “I am making a way 
to go above. I am piling rocks to make a way to go above. I am making 
a way so that when people die, when men become old, they should go up 
there and become young, and after they go up there and become young 
they should come back young, they should descend and come back right 
there.” Coyote said, “You are doing a bad work,’ said Coyote. ““My 
nephew, if women died when they became old, if women died, it would 
be nice. When they are heard coming along crying, when they come 
along crying, that would sound nice, I guess,” he said to Buzzard. And 
Buzzard said, “It doesn’t sound nice,” he said. Buzzard was angry. 
“I don’t like your talk,”’ he said. “You yourself will die,” he said to 
Coyote, ‘“‘in the same way when you grow old. Bleached bones you will 
be,” he said, ‘‘You will be like that.’’ It is finished. 


49. COYOTE AND DEATH.* 
Right in the Stillwater country this Buzzard was building a road up 
to heaven. And he had lots of rocks piled up making steps up to heaven 
' Sally Reed; McCloud; 1930; c. 50 years old. 
* Sally Reed; McCloud; 1930; c. 50 years old. Told immediately after the 
English version. 
* Jo Charles; McCloud; 1930; ¢c. 50 years old. 
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for the old people, so that when they were old they should go up there 
and come back young. So Coyote came along and asked Buzzard what 
he was doing. And Buzzard said, ‘“Well, I am just playing.’’ He said 
“T want you to tell me what you are doing.” He kept asking him. The 
man was still building this rock and Coyote kept asking him. He said, 
“I want to know,” he said, “I might help you.” So he kept bothering 
him. And this Buzzard got tired and told him. He said, “‘I’ll tell you why 
I am building this. I am building it for old people,” he said. ‘When 
people are old they will go that way, and when they get up to heaven 
they will come back young.’ And Coyote said, ‘“That is not nice,” he 
said. ‘“That is not nice,”’ he said. ‘“‘It could be nicer. If a woman had a 
man and lost her man it would be nice to hear the woman crying, or a man 
crying,” he said. ‘““Then people will say, ‘Here is a widow; somebody 
died,’’”’ he said. ‘““That will sound nice.”’ So Buzzard said, ‘‘No,”’ he said, 
“It would not be nice,’’ he said. “Even you would like to be young again 
when you get old.’’ Coyote said, “No,” he said, “It would be nice,” he 
said. ‘‘If all died like that it would be nice,” he said. So this Buzzard got 
tired. ‘““Well,”’ he said, “if you want it that way, we’ll let it go that way,” 
he said. He said, ‘‘You’ll die too,’”’ he said. And he destroyed what he 
was building, threw the rocks all around. And that is all there is to that. 

Those rocks are piled up about ten feet high still in the Stillwater 
country. 


50. t COYOTE AND DEATH.! 


Buzzard came into being and worked piling up rocks. He piled them 
up for several days, piled them up, piled them up, piled them up, made 
the pile high. And Coyote came up to him. ‘Nephew, what are you 
making?’’ Buzzard said, “I am just playing.’’ Coyote asked again, 
“What are you making? I want to know.” “I am just playing,” he said. 
However the other said, “I want to know. I might be able to help you.” 
“T am just piling rocks, trying to help the people. When men or women 
get old, they will go above, and after they have arrived above, they will 
return young. Thus people will be happy.” “Nephew, that one sounds 
bad. If a woman or a man is bereaved and is heard coming along crying, 
it would be nice. If people say, ‘A person must have died,’ it would be 
nice.’”’ And Buzzard said, ‘‘No this one sounds bad. It would be nice if 
people lived happily.’’ Coyote said, ‘“‘No, it sounds bad. It is good that 
people die. If people hear them crying every day, crying two days, and 
say, ‘They are bereaved,’ it would be nice.’”’ Buzzard said, “‘It sounds bad. 
Well, you too will remain dead.’’ And he destroyed all the rocks, he 
destroyed them. That is all. 

* Jo Charles; McCloud; 1930; c. 50 years old. Told immediately after the 
English version. 
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51. COYOTE AND DEATH.! 


One day Buzzard had a tower built down here of sandstone. He was 
building a tower up toward the sky. Coyote came down from the north. 
He called everybody nephew. He came down to where he was working. 
‘Nephew, what are you doing?” He never said anything. He just kept 
om working. Finally he stopped work and told Coyote that he was 
building this tower up toward the sky to reach way up in heaven, and 
when he or anyone got old there would be a fountain of water up there, 
so when a person was old he could go up and drink this water and be 
well again. He did not say whether he would be well or young. So he told 
Coyote. He (Coyote) didn’t like it. He studied a while. He said to Buzzard 
that he was doing wrong. ‘‘It would be better when a person dies to cry 
over him, feel sad, have a funeral, bury him in the ground. That would 
be better.”’ For a long time they talked and argued. Buzzard became 
disgusted and stopped building it. That is why people die and we cry 
over them and feel sad. That was the end of it. They say there are rocks 
down there. The white people hauled them away to make a culvert. 


52. COYOTE AND DEATH.” 

Buzzard was building a stairway, and while he was building it there, 
Coyote came along and asked him what he was doing. And so he said he 
was making a stairway so that when one became old (I guess, I have 
forgotten what it was) one could go up to heaven. So old Coyote thought 
that was not nice. So he said that when people died it would be better to 
throw them away (or I don’t know what), but anyhow it would be better 
if everybody did not go to heaven. And when you heard them cry it would 
be so much better. So Buzzard became disgusted and knocked the 
stairway over. (I have forgotten the rest.) Anyhow old Coyote was the 
first one who lost his little one (I guess it was) and so he was crying 
around, crying around; and so he came to Buzzard and told him to 
build that stairway, that it was not good to be crying around that way, 
that it would be much better to go to heaven. Buzzard told him that 
was what he had said he liked, so he could have it that way. That is all 
Iknow. 


53. COYOTE AND DEATH.® 


They started putting up brick steps. They had it maybe twenty or 
thirty feet high. Buzzard started it. When they became old, they could 
go up to heaven and then be young again. So Coyote came along. He 
asked him what he was doing. ‘Oh, I’m making steps,’’ he said. ““What 





1 Perrin C. Radcliff; McCloud; 1930; 64 years old. His favorite story. 
* Maud Curl; Stillwater; 1930; 25 years old. She told the story reluctantly, 
saying that she could not remember who had lost his child. 
* Fred Griffen; Stillwater; 1930; c. 50 years old. 
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are you making them for?” he said. ‘“‘Well, I’m making steps so that 
when a person becomes old he can go up to heaven and be young and 
never die. That is what I’m making.” Coyote said, “That isn’t right. It 
would be better when a person dies, when a woman loses a man, that she 
cry. That would be good.”’ For two days he tried to stop him from building 
the steps. Buzzard became disgusted. He said, ‘If you think your way 
is better I won’t build any more.’ So he tore down the building. He 
destroyed everything. Then he flew up. Then Coyote said, ““Wait for me, 
uncle, I’ll go with you.”” He went around and gathered sunflower leaves, 
He put them on his bosom. He flew and followed him up. He went quite 
a way up after Buzzard. Then the leaves dried and he landed down on 
the ground. When he hit the ground he said, ‘‘Sai.”” He died himself. 


54. t COYOTE AND DEATH.! 


He came into being here in the south, Buzzard came into being. He 
was planning to send the people above, the men when they became old, 
the women when they became old; also when the people died they were 
to go above. And Buzzard (untranslatable). There he made a pile at 
New-spring-east-uphill-salt, a Wintu place. And he piled rocks there, 
above there to the west side of the sky, sloping up southward he set them. 
He must have worked for several days. He worked there every day. 
Everything, acorns, all this food he was going to make to grow without 
shells. So Buzzard thought. So as he was working Coyote came up to 
him. After a while he said, ‘“You are making something, nephew.” The 
other said, ‘‘I did not know what to do so I am working.”’ ““No, nephew, 
you look as though you were doing something important,”’ the other said. 
However he did not tell him. ‘‘I did not know what to do,”’ he said. The 
other said, ‘“You are not telling me.’”’ After a while, after he had talked 
for a long time, Buzzard became angry. Nevertheless he told him after 
a while. ‘“When people die, and women get old, they will go above,” he 
said, ‘‘or when men get old they will go above,” he said. Coyote said, 
“You are doing a bad work,” he said. ‘“Your idea is not good, nephew,” 
he said. “‘If it were so that when a man loses his wife he cries, or when a 
woman is bereaved of a husband she cries, or if, when she goes to carry 
wood on her back, she comes crying along people say, ‘We can hear the 
old woman who lost a husband yesterday coming along carrying wood on 
her back,’ that would be good,” he said. Thus Coyote instructed him. 
And Buzzard was angry. And after a while he said, “I did not think. 
I want to think good thoughts.”’ Then Coyote urged that Buzzard for a 
long time. And after a while Buzzard became angry, and after he had 
become angry he scattered them, at Piled-up-flat, he scattered them 
because he was angry. That is all. 


' Tilly Griffen; Stillwater; 1930; c. 60 years old. 
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55. t COYOTE AND DEATH.! 


Buzzard piled «1p rocks, he brought rocks there and kept piling them up. 
So he kept working every day, getting them higher, getting them close 
to the sky. So he kept working, he worked every day. Buzzard kept 
working, he kept working every day. While he kept on working, while 
he was working, a person came up to him. He just kept on working, did 
not speak, kept on piling up rocks. That person said, the one who had 
come up to him, ‘““My nephew, you are making something.” He did not 
say anything. Again the other said, “My nephew, you are making 
something. Tell me what is the purpose of your work.”’ And Buzzard 
said, ““Well, I am just working.’’ However, that Coyote said, ““What is 
the purpose of your work, my nephew ? What is your purpose ?”’” However 
he did not say anything. Again Coyote asked. He did not say anything, 
he just kept on working. ‘“‘Nephew, tell me why, with what purpose you 
are working,” he said. Finally that Buzzard got tired because the other 
kept asking. “‘Whatare you after, that you want to know about my work ?”’ 
he said. ‘‘Since you want to know, I’ll tell you,” he said. ‘Well, this is 
what I am making. There I am piling up rocks. I am working, I am 
piling up rocks this way so that when people get old, when I have 
finished this, when people get old, they should go to the land above,” 
he said. “‘No,”’ thus spoke Coyote, ‘‘no, that sounds bad,”’ said Coyote. 
“That sounds bad,” he said. The other said, ‘I am working because 
I had a good idea. I am working so that the old, old men there, the old 
ones, should go above and return young,” he said. And Coyote listened. 
“No,” said Coyote, ‘‘no, that sounds bad, nephew. Your idea sounds 
bad,”’ he said. “‘When we people die it would be nice to be wept for, to 
weep for people when they die. When chiefs die, when it is announced 
that important people have died, it will be nice, when people die,”’ said 
Coyote. Buzzard said, ‘I don’t want to. I don’t like it.’” However Coyote 
kept on. Finally Buzzard was angry. “Yes, your idea sounds good,” 
said Buzzard. So there he scattered the rocks he had piled up, he destroy- 
ed his work. ‘‘Perhaps it is good that I destroyed my work. Your idea 
sounds good,” he said to Coyote. ‘‘You yourself will die, too,”’ he said. 
“You will be just bleached bones when you die.’’ Coyote said, “Oh 
nephew, no, let us talk again. Let us say something else which is good.” 
The other said, “I don’t want to work again. You will die.” So Coyote 
cried, ‘I must have had a bad idea, my nephew,”’ he said. It is finished. 


56. COYOTE AND DEATH.” 
Buzzard began to build a rock wall. He kept building it. He made good 
headway. He worked day by day for a good many days. He was at his 


' Jo Bender; Upper Sacramento; 1930; c. 85 years old. 
* Jo Bender; Upper Sacramento; 1930; c. 85 years old. John Stacey, 
interpreter. Recorded at same time as the text. 
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work one time when an Indian came there. When he came Buzzard said 
nothing. He kept piling up rocks. Then the one who came said. “My 
nephew, what are you doing?’’ But Buzzard did not answer him at all, 
The one who had come said, ‘“My nephew, what are you doing? I want 
to know what you are doing. I want you to tell me.”” Then this man kept 
asking Buzzard. “‘I want to know,” he said, ‘“‘what you are doing that 
for.”” Then Buzzard said, “I am just working.’’ Then he said, ‘‘Nephew, 
tell me why you are doing this.’’ Buzzard would give him no answer. He 
kept asking, ‘“Tell me what you are doing that fer. Why do you want to 
work at rock piling ?”’ He kept repeating this all the time. After a while 
Buzzard became disgusted. Then he said, ‘““What makes you want to 
know so much about my work? It is my work. Well,” he said. “‘if you 
want to know so badly, I am going to tell you. You see I am piling up 
these rocks. When people get old they can go on up above.” Then 
Coyote said, ‘“No, that would not be right. It is not good.’’ He (Buzzard) 
said, “I am thinking in a good way. When they get old, when they go 
up above, when they get up there, they will turn young and come back.” 
Then Coyote said, ‘No, that is a bad thought. It is a bad idea that you 
have. When people die, and people mourn over them, it will be good. 
When they spread the news that a chief, a big man, is dead, it will sound 
good.”’ Buzzard said, “I don’t like that. It doesn’t sound good.”’ Coyote 
said, “When a person dies, that is good news.”’ He would not stop. He 
kept on. Then Buzzard began to become disgusted. He said, “‘Perhaps 
you think your idea is better.” He destroyed all the rocks he had piled up. 
He destroyed the whole rock pile. He said, ““Your idea is better. You 
will die like the rest of them.’ Coyote said, ‘“Now listen nephew, let’s 
talk this over again.’’ He did not like the idea of his dying. Buzzard 
said, ‘““No, I don’t want to fix it again. You will die like the rest.’’ Coyote 
kept on. ‘““Nephew, let’s talk better. Perhaps we can come to terms.” 
When Coyote saw that Buzzard would not come to terms he began 
crying. He was sorry. He said, ‘“Nephew, my idea was wrong,” he said. 


57. COYOTE AND DEATH.! 


They say that Buzzard started to build that rock. He thought this 
way, “It would be zood, if when people get old, they would go up to 
heaven.”’ So he thought like this, ‘““When they get old, when a woman 
gets old, they will go up to heaven.’’ So he had many thoughts. So he 
started. He started and worked on it, and worked on it, and worked on it. 
He worked on it a good many days and he had made it quite high. He 
had made it quite high, and one day he thought it over. And this Coyote 
came along, came while he was working. He said, ‘““Nephew, what are 
you building ?’’ That man Buzzard did not say anything. He just kept 
on working. Coyote said, “I’d like to know what you are doing.” He 


* Sara Bayles; McCloud and Upper Sacramento; 1930; c. 60 years old. 
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kept on saying it. He did not like it that Coyote kept on asking him. 
Finally he said, ‘“Well, why do you ask me such a question? You are 
always meddlesome.”’ “‘Well,’’ Coyote said, “‘I want to find out what you 
are doing.”’ This Buzzard said, ‘“‘Well, I’m building this place here. When 
aman or woman gets old they will go up these rock steps, and when they 
come back they will be young people, young women and young men, 
when they come back.”’ Coyote said, ‘“That won’t be right. That does not 
sound good to me.”’ Coyote said, ‘If a couple lose their baby or lose their 
relatives,’ Coyote said, “that will sound better,’ he said. “You will 
hear people coming along crying and people will say, ‘So-and-so is 
coming.” That would sound better, I think.” Naturally that made 
Buzzard angry. Buzzard became angrier and angrier. Still he worked at 
what he was doing. And Coyote kept on talking about what would be 
better, about mourning. He said, ‘“You had better stop working,” he said. 
“You had better stop working at that.’’ Coyote did not like Buzzard’s 
ways. ‘‘And if people lose relatives they will cut their hair and put pitch 
on their faces and that would look better and sound better,” he said. 
Buzzard kept on working. Finally Buzzard said, ‘“What are you talking 
about ?”’ Coyote said, ““Nephew, nephew, what you think doesn’t sound 
good.”’ Naturally this Buzzard had many thoughts. He thought that if 
two people got old they could go above. Coyote did not like that. This 
Buzzard said, ‘‘I don’t like what you are saying to me. You always talk 
too much.” So, “Well,” he said, “I have good ideas.’’ He (Coyote) said, 
“I don’t like your ideas.’’ Buzzard got so angry he did not know what 
to do. ‘“Well,”’ he said, ‘“you always say bad things,”’ Buzzard told Coyote. 
Coyote said, ‘‘No, I don’t. What I think will be good. When people die 
and it is announced that people died, I think that will sound good.” So 
he talked of many ways. Coyote said, ‘“‘When people die we will dig a 
little hole and bury them. When you have a baby maybe it will die and 
they wil! bury it and they will cry over it. I think that will sound good.” 
They call that place where the rocks are Above-salt. Buzzard became 
angrier and angrier. Finally he said, ‘“‘Well, you will be dead too. You 
will lose your relatives.’’ He said, ‘‘Your bones will lie around and nobody 
will pick them up. Your ideas are no good. You spoil things. I have good 
thoughts. If people die (I mean if they grow old) they will go up above. 
Ihave good ideas. You spoil what I do,” he said. “Let’s talk it over.” 
But of course Buzzard was angry. He did not come back. Coyote looked 
around for sunflower leaves and he put them in his sides, both his sides. 
He flew up and flew around and the leaves wilted. He fell down. He fell 
down. I don’t know where he went from there. That is all I know. 

Note: The story was told very slowly and hesitantly. The informant 
was not accustomed to story telling. She translated from the Wintu as 
she went along. She frequently said a phrase in Wintu and then rendered 
it into English. Her concluding remark was, ‘“That is a long story. It 
goes over and over. That makes it long.”’ 
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58. t COYOTE AND DEATH.! 


(2) Buzzard was working there and Coyote came. “What are you 
making ?”’ he said. And Buzzard paid no attention to him. He just kept 
on working, kept on working, kept piling rocks up, so that men should 
go up above when they got old, should go above and bathe in the water 
and be transformed : so that the old women too should go above leaning 
on canes, should go above and bathe in the water too, and come back: 
so that people should be immortal. So Coyote asked again, ‘“What are 
you making ?’”’ And Buzzard just kept on working and paid no attention 
to him. And Coyote did as before. So Buzzard said, ““Yes, I am making 
something. I am doing a good work, so that when men get old, or women 
get old, they should go above.” (1) And Coyote said, “What you are 
planning is bad. Don’t make it.’’ And Buzzard said, ‘‘Let me tell you 
how it would be nice. This way it would be nice. If old men go above, go 
above and arrive there above, and return young, if old women too 
returned young, if they were immortal, it would be nice.’’ (3) And Coyote 
said, ““No, your work is bad.”’ Buzzard thought for a long time, he 
pondered, he thought for a long time. And Coyote kept urging him. And 
Buzzard after a while scattered the heap of rocks, scattered the road to 
go above. And Buzzard said, ‘“‘Curse you, you yourself will remain dead. 
In the trail bleached bones you will be,” he said. 


59. COYOTE AND DEATH.” 

Buzzard was building a kind of steps. He was planning to reach 
heaven so that when people got old they could go up there and get young. 
That is what he planned. Well, he was working and this Coyote came 
along. “Well,” he said, “nephew, what are you doing?” “Well,” he 
told him, ‘‘I am building this so that when people get old they can go up 
there and come back young.”’ Coyote said, ““That is no good. We don't 
want to see the same people all our lives. Let them die,” he said. ‘“When 
they die you can go and tell his mother, and brother, and father that he 
is dead and then people can come to the funeral if they want to.” So 
Buzzard got disgusted. So he tore down the wall. He stopped working. 
That is far as I know. 

The same way it was with these acorns. They were going to grow 
already shelled. Coyote stopped him. He said, “‘Let the young people 
crack acorns and have a good time together and throw shells at one 
another.”’ That is the way Coyote always did. 

’ Sara Klutchie; Upper Sacramento; 1930; c. 60 years old. The story was 
told unconsecutively. The numerals show the order in which the incidents 
were given. Number one alone was given without prompting. 

* Harry Marsh; Bald Hills; 1930; c. 45 years old. 
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60. COYOTE AND DEATH.! 


A long time ago Hawk began building a kind of wall somewhere. We 
do not know where. We do not know how big it was. It might have been 
long, it might have been short. It was to reach above. He had already 
built much of the wall. Coyote came along. He said, ““What are you 
doing, nephew ?” ‘““‘What are you doing?” he kept asking. He kept on 
asking. After a while Hawk got tired of Coyote. He said, ‘‘Uncle, I am 
planning to build this up to the sky.” Coyote said, ‘““You will become 
tired. The best you can do is to let it alone. What are you going to do 
with it ?”? Hawk said, “I am fixing it so that this rock ladder will reach 
to the sky, so that we can get up there.” ““What is the reason that we have 
to go up there, what is the reason, what for?” Hawk said, “You want a 
reason why, you who call everyone nephew. We want to go some place 
where we can go. You are here on this earth and call everyone nephew. 
You won’t stay this way always. In time you will be old. That is why 
we have to find a way to go somewhere. You are going to get old, I am 
going to get old. All the boys and girls, men and women, will get old. 
That is why I am building this ladder, so that we can go above. Each and 
every one who is old will go up above and find a spring. They will swim 
in it and no matter how old they are when they are swimming, they will 
come out young boys and girls. When we are young again we shall 
descend to this earth again.’’ Coyote listened to this. He had known all 
along. (Listeners amused at this point.) Then he said, “That kind of 
thought isn’t good. I don’t like it a bit. I don’t believe the thought is 
any good. My nephew, it is a bad thought. I have something still better 
than that. Nephew, my thought is that death is good. If to the north, 
west, east or south they say a good man died or a good woman died, it 
will sound good. Death is good. If there were a young couple and one 
died it would sound good.” “Uncle,” said Hawk, ‘“‘your thoughts are 
good but you are not going to succeed so easily in them. We shall talk 
them over.”’ They were there a long time. Hawk was becoming disgusted. 
He said, ‘“‘Uncle, it is your thought that no matter where you are your 
bones will be scattered here and there. You may think your thoughts are 
good.’”” When Coyote heard this he still felt there was no use going to 
heaven. Then Hawk said, “All right, your thoughts are better. I am 
going away.” He flew up. Coyote called, “Nephew, nephew, come back 
and we shall talk things over.”’ 

Coyote always had an opposite way of doing things when people 
wanted to plan things the right way. His way of thinking makes all the 
bad ways. 

' Jim Feder; Upper Trinity; 1930; c. 90 years old. John Stacey, inter- 
preter. 
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61. ARRIVAL OF THE RETURNING WATER.! 


There were many Indians living there. One family was rich, it had q 
big earth lodge built with many logs, built very firmly. They had three 
children, a sister, a brother, and a younger brother. Older Brother was 
a gambler. He played night and day. He beat everybody. He was very 
lucky. Then his luck changed. He began to lose all he had. He lost all he 
won, all he owned, all that his father had given him. Then his father told 
him to go to a holy spring to pray, but he did not go. He continued to 
gamble. Soon he lost all the things his mother had. His father scolded 
him but the young man said nothing. The next morning he got up early, 
His mother was making acorn soup. She said, “You had better eat 
something.” He would not eat anything. Then he went. Younger Brother 
followed him and caught up with him. He said to him, ‘‘You had better 
not come with me. I am going a long way.’’ Younger Brother said, 
“Never mind, let me go with you.” So they went. After a while they 
came to the Sacramento River. Older Brother said, “‘I am going to swim.” 
It was evening. There was a rock and a deep hole there. Younger Brother 
swam and got out on the rock. Older Brother kept on swimming. After 
midnight Older Brother said, “I am going to dive. You wait for me.” 
Then he dived. Younger Brcther sat on the rock to wait for him. He 
waited and waited. He did not sleep. About the time that the morning 
star rose Older Brother came up to the surface. They went to the shore 
and started a fire to warm themselves by. Then Older Brother said, 
“When I went under I came to a big cave. I went in. I kept on going. 
Then I came to another place. The sun was shining; it was a fine place 
just like a new world. When I returned it was by another way.” Then 
the two brothers lay down and slept for a short while. When they woke 
up they rebuilt the fire. Older Brother said, ‘‘Did you dream ?”’ Younger 
Brother said, ‘Yes, I dreamed that the wind was blowing very hard and 
big tree tops snapped off and landed off on the south side of me.’’ Then 
Younger Brother said, “What did you dream ?”’ Older Brother said, “I 
dreamed chat the wind was blowing from the north. Trees were uprooted; 
people flew by ; rocks rolled down toward the south. Then the water came.” 

Then the two brothers went back home. When they got there Younger 
Brother ate but Older Brother did not feel hungry; he just went to the 
earth lodge and lay there in a corner. His father wanted him to eat but 
he refused. He turned his back on all the people and just lay there. His 
father said, “What is the matter? Tell us your dream. Be somebody! 
You are supposed to tell what you dreamed when you went to a holy 
place.”” But his son would rot say anything. Then his uncle came and 
said, “If anything happens it is the boy’s father’s fault. He told him to 
go swimming at a holy place.” 

The air began to change. It turned colder. It became colder and colder. 


' Sadie Marsh; McCloud; 1929; 42 years old. 
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The father said, “‘Something is wrong. Tell us what is wrong, so we can 
consult the doctors about it.’”’ But the boy was hurt and would not 
answer. Then the doctors went into a trance and told what was about to 
happen. 

The wind began to blow. It blew stronger and stronger. First leaves 
began to fly by, then twigs, then limbs were snapped off and carried 
along by the wind. Trees began to snap in two. The people were all 
afraid that the world was coming to an end. The boy just lay there and 
said nothing. Then rocks began to fly past. All the people gathered in the 
earth lodge. They thought it would be a safe place because it had been 
built of heavy timbers, firmly lashed. Everyone gathered there. The 
father and mother of the boy were the last ones in. They stood near the 
door. Then the earth began to be carried from the roof of the earth lodge. 
The sky could be seen through the logs. They saw people flying overhead. 
Everything was scattered by the wind. Older Brother called his sister 
and his younger brother to him. He strapped himself and his brother 
and sister to the bottom-most log. Then all of their people began to be 
blown away. Everyone went. They were the last ones left. Then they too 
were carried off by the wind. Finally Older Brother lost the two who 
were strapped to him. Then the wind stopped and the water came. The 
whole world was covered with water. Older Brother floated all over the 
world on the water. He floated to the very end of the world and as he 
floated he sang a song. Then the water went down and at Herault earth 
appeared. There Older Brother lay. He felt something tickling him. He 
came to life and saw that a yellowjacket was chewing on him. 

Old Wood Rat Woman lived on Horse Mountain. It had not been 
submerged. She looked down and across from the mountain. She saw 
something lying there, so she asked Sucker, “What is that lying there ?” 
Sucker answered, ‘“That is the man who brought the world to an end.” 
Old Wood Rat Woman went over and got him. 


62. t ARRIVAL OF THE RETURNING WATER.! 

There down the hill to the east at Campbell Creek, many people lived. 
There was one who gambled all the time. Then he lost. As they sat in the 
earth lodge in the evening his father said in the evening, “Don’t lie like 
this if you want to be a gambler. Go swim in a holy place,” he said. 
However the other just lay there. Finally in the middle of the night he left. 
He got out and went and went, going to swim in a holy place. He got 
out and came around to the west side of the hill. He was coming to swim 
at K*ilimem holy place. He was coming there. He arrived there at the 
holy place. He made himself a fire in the middle of the night. Then he 
went eastward down the hill and swam eastward in the water, swam 
eastward and dived. When he got to the bottom he prayed for luck. 


' Syke Mitchell; McCloud; 1929; c. 45 years old. 
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Then he came back up. He came up through the water. Then he swam 


: i \ 
to the shore, got close to the fire which he had made, and warmed tub 
himself. After he had warmed himself he felt sleepy and slept, sitting up on 


as he was, he slept. And he saw how pine trees came gliding from the 
north to where he sat and fell fluttering south of him here. And he woke 
up. Again he pushed the fire logs further into the fire. Then he went 
eastward down hill and swam east. Then he dived. When he had reached all 
the bottom he prayed for luck, “Let me win the next time I gamble,” 
he said. He came back and swam to the shore as before. He came close 
to the fire and warmed himself. He warmed himself for a while and then Af 
lay down by the edge of the fire. He lay down with his back to the fire the 
and slept. Then he dreamed. As before pine tree tops came gliding to - 
where he lay and fell fluttering to the south of him. Then he woke up. 
“T must be dreaming this,” he said. Then he got up, put on his moccasins, 
and came this way. He arrived at the lowland to the east, he arrived at br 
his dwelling. He came in and lay down and stayed that way. He lay 
listening and said nothing about his dream. th 

In the morning the wind blew. Other people came from the outside. 


yo 
“It is cold,” they said. More came in. “‘It is cold,” they said. A woman - 
came in. “It is cold,” she said. In this way all came in. ‘“The world is “ 


getting cold,” they said. And they said, ‘“Why is the world getting cold? J «y 
Something is the matter with us,” they said. ‘““What can he have dreamed, be 
the one who went to swim in the holy place?’ they said. “Ask,” they 


said. ‘‘Perhaps he has dreamed of something.” “Did you dream by any _ 
chance?” he (the father) said. But the other just lay there. Again he J 4, 
said, ““Did you dream by any chance ?”’ ‘“‘Yes,”’ the other said. “I dreamed ii 
of something. Of pine tree tops which fell here on the west side,” he said, J ,, 
“T dreamed,” he said. “‘Oh, we are all gone,”’ they said. 7 

And outside the wind was heard. It blew long and then the boards gc 
of the earth lodge were torn off, blown off, by the wind. It blew long and | , 


then blew all away. All the people were gone, were dead, blown off by | y 
the wind. Thus was the world destroyed. This is all. 


63. THE RACE.! 

A long time ago these two were human. They were traveling along | 7 
near Cow Creek, where there is a big bare hill. They looked up at the hill | 4, 
and Penis said, ‘‘Let’s race and see who gets over the ridge first.”” Vulva 
answered, “I can’t run over that hill.’’ He kept on insisting, so finally 
she gave in. “All right,”’ she said. He said, ‘You go first. ll catch up } 4, 
with you before you get half way up.”’ She started running. In those 


a 
days women were fast runners. She got almost to the top and looked “ 
back to see where he was. Penis ran along saying, ‘“Lube-lub, lube-lub.” ™ 
When she ran she said, ‘““Take-take, take-take.” te 








' Sadie Marsh; McCloud; 1929; 42 years old. 
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When she looked back she heard him coming along saying, ‘“‘Lube-lub, 
jube-lub.” She wilted right there. If she had not, women would be fast 
runners today. 


64. t WINIWINIT AND SUPTIT.? 


Five men came into being. They went to hunt deer, all killed deer, 
all brought them slung on their backs. They brought them to the house 
and they all ate. Then they went to bed, and the next morning they got 
up, they got up and ate. Then they hunted. They went hunting every day. 
After a while one of them married two women, two sisters. They stayed 
there and after a while one of them, the elder one, had a child; it was a 
boy, the little one. And one of the men, the eldest one, got very old. He 
made himself an earth lodge and stayed there. And they went hunting 
deer, all of them killed many, and brought them slung on their backs, 
brought them to the house. And they went to call him who was in the 
earth lodge to feed him. ‘““Old man, come. We’ll eat. We killed deer,” 
they said. And the old man said, ‘I don’t want to eat. You eat the deer 
you caught close by the house.” So he did not go. He lay there and the 
next day again they brought deer home. And when they were about to 
eat they said, “Old man, come. We'll eat venison.” But he did not come. 
“You eat the deer you caught close by the house. I don’t want to eat,”’ 
he said and he did not go. Again they all went to bed, then got up the 
next morning and went hunting. They went hunting, went up on the 
ridge to the north. And they killed deer. But one of them just went on, 
shot at deer but did not kill any. He went north, kept going along on the 
ridge to the north. Then he shot at a deer standing there across the 
canyon. But he did not kill it. So he went and went, climbing to the 
northwest along the ridge. He went a long way uphill toward the west, 
got up there and sat down. He sat there a little while, and then he saw 
a person coming from the west, and behold, he was a tall, fearful man. 
He came on and came up in front of him. “Hello,” he said, “where have 
you come from, old man?” he said. The other said, “I am hunting.”’ 
“You seem to be strong,” he said. “‘Let’s wrestle,’ he said. “I don’t 
want to wrestle,” said the other. However, ‘‘No, let’s wrestle,” he said. 
Then they got up and wrestled. And Suptit killed him. Then he slit him 
down the front. He took out his heart and took it to his house there in the 
west. 

Now the rest of them who had killed deer brought them home to the 
house, but one of them did not come home. One went to the earth lodge 
and told the old man. ‘‘My elder brother has not come home,” he said. 
“What can be the matter?” he said. Then they all went to bed and the 
next morning they got up and ate and he went to the earth lodge and 
told the old man, ‘‘My elder brother has not come home,” he said. “T’'ll 


* Jenny Curl; McCloud; 1929; c. 60 years old. 
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go seek him,” he said. “Yes,” said the old man to him. So he went, kept 


on going, went tracking, went on and at noon came in view of the west 
slope. And he found the one who had been killed; behold, he who had 
been killed lay there slit down the front with his heart pounded. So he 
sat there a while and then Suptit came from the west. He came up to him, 
‘From where do you come ?”’ he said. Then he sat down, he sat down and 
they talked. After they had sat a while he said, ““You look strong,” he 
said. ‘“‘Let’s wrestle.’ ‘I don’t want to,” said the other. ‘‘No, let's 
wrestle,’”’ he said to him. And he got hold of him, he took hold of him and 
pulled him up. But the other did not want to fight. Still he pulled him up. 
He fought him. Then he killed him, took out his heart and took it to his 
house. 

Now all the rest of them came home to the house. And one of them 
did not come home. One went to the earth lodge and told the old man. 
‘“‘My elder brother has not come home. Something must have seen him,” 
he said. And the old man cried, ‘““Winiwini, winiwini.” So he went, kept 
on going, kept on going and going, went and went, and at noon came 
right there in view of the west slope, looked about, and behold, his two 
elder brothers lay dead. He stood there crying. Then he sat down there 
on some stones. He sat crying. And from the west he saw the tall one 
coming. He had tied his hair high with something red, he had tied his 
long hair with red-headed woodpecker scalps. He came, and came up to 
him. But the other sat crying. “What are you crying for?’ he said. 
However, he sat crying. And although the other talked to him he said 
nothing. So he said, “Why don’t you speak to me?” He said to him, 
“Let’s wrestle.’”’ But he did not want to wrestle with him. Just the same 
he took hold of his arm, pulled him up, although he was unwilling to 
fight. However, he pulled him up and fought him, and killed him, and 
after he had killed him, he flayed off his heart as before, and took it 
home. 

So it got dark, but he did not come home. And the woman went to 
the earth lodge, stood there outside, and spoke, ““Old man, the one who 
has gone has not come home,” she said. ‘“He must have been killed by 
something,’’ she said. And the old man cried and cried, then took his own 
weapons from up there where the beams of theearth lodge meet, took 
down the weapons. And he worked and worked, made all kinds of 
arrows with the materials which he had on hand. He put all kinds of 
things into a carrying net, a stick with a barbed hook, a club, a curved 
stick, many other things he put all into the sack, he filled it with them, 
then he took a little tobacco and a pipe. These he put into the quiver. 
And early in the morning he went, he went to search. He kept on going, 
kept on going, he went, he went, saying, “Winiwini, winiwini.” He 
crossed to the north and came in sight of the slope to the north. “Winiwini, 
here my younger brother must have seen deer, winiwini,” he said. And 
he went on. “(Here my younger brother must have stopped to urinate,” 
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! he said. So he went on, he went and went. “Here my younger brother 
must have knelt and braced himself to shoot at a deer, he must have 
shot at it,’’ he said. And he went on, kept on going, went above and 
came right there in sight of the slope to the west. And behold, they lay 
dead all over the ground, and he stood crying. ‘““Here my younger 
prother must have sat down,” he said, ‘‘on the stones.’’ Then he sat 
down right there. He sat there crying, and then the other was seen 
coming from the west. He came up to him. “Hello, old man,” he said. 
And he did not answer. ‘““Why don’t you talk to me, old man?” he said. 
Then he sat down. ‘‘Old man, bring tobacco. Let’s smoke,” he said. 
“Winiwini, winiwini, when you get to be as old as I am, you'll smoke 
tobacco with chiefs,’ said the old man. “What are you winiwini-ing 
about ? Bring tobacco. Let’s smoke,” he said. ‘““When you get to be 
almost as old as I am, you’ll have tobacco to give to chiefs to smoke,” 
he said. And he sat there. Then Suptit got out some tobacco which he 
had in a carrying-net, took it out and filled the pipe. Then he smoked, 
Suptit first. Then he gave it to Winiwinit. ‘‘Old man, smoke my tobacco,” 
he said. And he said, ‘“‘Winiwini, when you get to be as old as I, you will 
smoke in the company of chiefs.’’ ““Smoke my tobacco, old man,” he 
said. ‘“‘Let’s smoke,’”’ he said. But he did not want to smoke. However 
he put it into his hand. And Winiwinit took the pipe. He took it like this 
in his hands, and destroyed it, and when it fell to the ground, the frag- 
ments flew up in a cloud, only dust was left. ‘“My, you broke me my pipe, 
old man,”’ he said, ‘‘It didn’t like my hand,” said the other. “Fill your 
own pipe with tobacco, old man,” he said. ‘‘I have no tobacco,’ said the 
other. And Suptit said, “Come old man, bring your bow, let me see it.” 
“When you get to be as old as I, you'll show your bow to chiefs,” said the 
other, ‘‘winiwiniwiniwini.”” “I don’t like this way of yours. Don’t 
winiwini; talk to me,” he said. ‘‘Come on old man, look at my bow,” he 
said. “I don’t want to take hold of it,” said the other. “I don’t want to 
see your bow,” he said. However, he put it in his hard. “Take it,”’ he 
said. But he did not want to take it. And Suptit said, “Take it, take it, 
look at my bow.” And he put it into his hand, and the other took it, 
took it and destroyed it, and it fell to the ground broken up into frag- 
ments. ‘‘Old man, you broke me my bow,” he said. “It disliked my hand, 
so it broke,”’ he said. And Suptit did not know what to do. So Suptit 
said, ‘Bring your tobacco. Let’s smoke, old man.” And he, the old man, 
got out his tobacco and his pipe. Then the old man filled the pipe. He 
puffed at it a little and gave it to Suptit. And Suptit smoked, he smoked 
and while drawing in smoke, he choked. Suptit almost died. Twice he 
gasped while smoking, he almost gasped for breath. And he said to 
Winiwinit, ‘“Your tobacco is terrible,” he said. ‘It makes me sick.” And 
Suptit bit and bit the pipe but the pipe was hard. Then he struck the pipe 
against those stones. Yet it would not break. So he gave it to the old man. 
“Come on, bring your bow; let me see it,” he said. ‘“‘When you get to be 
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as old as I, you'll show your bow to chiefs, when you grow almost as old 
as I,”’ he said. Nevertheless he gave him the bow. And Suptit took it and 
pulled it to himself and drew it thus, wishing to break it in two, wishing 
to break the bow. But he could not destroy the old man’s bow. Then he 
threw it down on the ground and stepped on it with his feet, pulled it to 
himself and threw it down, on wood, on stones, but he could not destroy 
it. “Your bow is good, old man,” he said, “here it is. Old man, I don't 
know what we should do next,”’ he said. ‘““Old man, let’s wrestle,” he said. 
“When you get to be as old as I, you'll wrestle with chiefs,” he said, 
“Old man, you seem strong,” he said. “When you get to be as old as I, 
you'll be strong,”’ said Winiwinit. ‘‘No, old man, let’s wrestle.’’ But he 
did not want to. He went right up to him, grasped his arm and said, “Get 
up, old man, let’s wrestle.’”’ The old man would not get up. And Suptit 
sat coaxing him. Then he pulled him up, in the afternoon. He pulled him 
up, but still he did not get up. However, he pulled him up. “Put your 
arms around me, old man; put your arms around me,” he said. ‘“When 
you get to be as old as I, you'll wrestle with chiefs,” he said, ‘“‘winiwini- 
winiwiniwini.” “‘I don’t like the way you go winiwini-ing,’’ said Suptit. 
“Put your arms around mie, old man,” he said. So the other put his 
arms there around his leg. ““No, old man, here, a little farther up; put 
your arms around me.” And the other put his arms around his knee. ‘‘No, 
no, farther up, put your arms around me,” he said. But the old man did 
not want to put his arms around him farther up. Still he said, “‘A little 
farther up; put your arms around me.”’ And the old man rose higher 
and put his arms around him. “Right down here, let me put my arms 
around you,” he said. “No, farther up, farther up, here, put your arms 
around me,” he said. However he did not do so, he did not want to put 
his arms around him farther up. But Suptit took hold of his arms and 
put them around himself. ‘Here, old man, let’s wrestle. Put your arms 
around me,” he said. And he put his arms around him, the old man now 
put his arms around him, here, around the waist. And when the old man 
put his arms around him he almost bent his ribs, the old man was 
strong. And Suptit put his arms around him planning to knock him 
down, trying to knock the old man down. But the old man held him and 
they moved each other back and forth; they were fighting now. They 
held each other and the old man held him hard, he hurt Suptit. And he 
said, ‘Old man, that’s enough. Let’s stop. You are strong.’’ But the 
old man would not let go. He held him fast. ‘““That will do,” he said. “Old 
man, that’s enough. Let’s stop.’’ And as the old man held him fast, he 
bent his ribs as he held him fast. And blood came from Suptit’s mouth. 
“Let’s stop,” Suptit kept saying. So they fought, he kept on fighting 
him, he kept on fighting him quite a while, they fought long. They 
fought, and Suptit gave out. They fought and the old man got Suptit 
fagged out, and then spoke to the things in the carrying-net. “Hey, 
you, there. I am doing something great. Lie there and look on!” And 
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they swarmed out, and they helped him fight. The club clubbed his 
ankle. And the drill drilled there on his leg. And the barbed hook hooked 
out flesh, and the hooked stick hooked his hair up there, got hold of the 
knot and pulled it down. Thus they helped him fight, and after they had 
fought and pulled him down, they made Suptit fall, they killed him. He 
killed him and now he put them all into the carrying-net. Then he went 
to Suptit’s dwelling. He went and came to Suptit’s dwelling and behold, 
there sat a woman and children. Then he went to the earth lodge and 
there, left above there where the beams of the earth lodge meet, were 
the hearts of his younger brothers, all of them. The old man took them, 
then he killed Suptit’s children and his wife, all of them. Then he took 
the hearts home. He brought them and held them over boiling water. 
Then he resuscitated them; the hearts came to life, they were people 
again. But they were others who came to life. And it has been trans- 
formed. 


65. t WINIWINIT AND SUPTIT.? 

There were two brothers, the older one married. He had a child, one 
boy. And the older one was hunting always. For a long time he was 
hunting, he was killing deer always. Finally once he did not come home. 
So the younger one looked for him for some days, as he had not come 
home. Finally the younger one went to seek him. He took every kind of 
thing. He took a hooked stick (mythical object). He put a fire drill into 
a net sack. And a deer horn wedge he put into it. A saw he put into it. 
A knobbed club he put into it. And he went, he went tracking. He went 
up toward the mountain. He came out up there, above on the ridge. 
So he looked around and he saw where a fire had been made. So he 
looked at it. So as he stood looking around he cried there. And as he was 
crying he saw a man coming from the west. He came up to him, a big 
tall man. He said, ‘‘What are you doing ?’’ However the other cried, did 
not answer. So he said again, ‘“What are you doing?” “I am on my way 
to look for my elder brother,” he said. ‘‘Let us wrestle,” said Suptit. 
However the boy did not answer. So Suptit came to where the boy was 
and took hold of him. So they wrestled for a long time. “I am tired,” 
said the boy. ‘“Help me, you,” he said. And all swarmed out. The hooked 
stick hooked his hair up there and pulled him down. Some drilled on his 
leg. Some sawed. Some pounded, clubbed. And again some wedged the 
while. All helped one another. The hooked stick brought him to the 
ground. They all helped one another. So after they had made him fall to 
the ground they killed him. He made a big fire. And he threw Suptit into 
the fire. And he burned him. So he put all his things into the net sack. 
He took some bones along and he took them home. And he resuscitated 
him. Thus he came back to life. 


Syke Mitchell; McCloud; 1929; c. 45 years old. 
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66. WINIWINIT AND supPTIT.! 


The first people lived near Flume Creek. They had an earth lodge. 
There were ten brothers. The oldest brother stayed in the earth lodge. 
He stayed in the earth lodge all the time. The other brothers were hunters, 
They hunted every day. They made a set of horns for themselves to 
decoy deer. They came home with deer every day. The oldest brether 
never ate much. They offered him marrow and that was about all that he 
would eat. 

One day one of them did not come home. They went out the following 
day and another did not return. They went out the third day and when 
they came back another one was missing. This kept on until the last of the 
nine failed to return. Two of the brothers had wives. When their hus- 
bands did not return they went to where the men usually hunted. The 
two women also did not return that night. 

The oldest brother made ready to go the following morning. He got 
together all his property, his bows and arrows, his hooked poles to pull 
down limbs, he got everything in good shape. He put them all in his 
quiver along with his pipe and tobacco and his deer decoy. He talked to 
his decoy for good luck. Then he went up Flume creek. He followed his 
brothers’ tracks. He followed them up the creek. He went and went. He 
got to the ridge, a long and narrow ridge which heads up Indian trail 
lake between Tamarack Lake and ?, east of Echo Lake. He followed the 
trails and ridges beyond Indian Lake. Finally he found the bones of 
his brothers and his sisters-in-law. This was in the morning. He felt 

badly. He saw that they had been murdered. He knew who had done it. 
He stood around and wailed until evening. Then he took out his fire drill 
and made a fire. While he was drilling he looked around. He was watching. 
As the fire started he looked down the trail and saw an Indian coming. 
He was well dressed and well built. He pretended not to see him. The 
stranger came on. The brother was half crying, his eyes were full of tears. 
He put his face in the smoke to make the stranger think that the smoke 
had made him cry. He knew all along that the stranger had killed his 
brothers. The stranger said, ‘What is the matter, old man? You look as 
if you were crying.” ““No,”’ he answered, “I am an old man. When you 
are as old as I am you will see that the tears will come into your eyes, 
and you will seem feeble when you don’t really feel badly.’”’ The stranger 
said, ‘‘Fill your pipe and we'll have a smoke.” Oldest brother said, ““When 
you are old you will know that it is not easy to fill your pipe and smoke.” 
The stranger filled his own pipe and handed it to the old man. It was an 
expensive pipe with many decorations. The old man held the pipe up to 
smoke and it turned into ashes and broke up. The stranger said, “There 
is something funny here. Why did you break my pipe ?”’ The old man then 


* Jo Bender; Upper Sacramento; 1929; c. 85 years old; John Stacey 
interpreter. 
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apologized and filled his own poorer pipe. He offered it to the stranger. 
The stranger tried to get even by biting the pipe, but he only hurt his 
own teeth. He was annoyed. He threw it on a rock but it only bounced 
off of the rock and into the quiver. Then the stranger knew that he was 
handling a strong charm. The stranger then looked at the decoy head and 
saw its eyes blink. It had a tongue which whipped in and out like a 
snake’s. The stranger was frightened but would not admit it. So he said, 
“Let us match heads.”’ He handed his to the old man and it broke up into 
ashes. So the stranger picked up the old man’s decoy without being 
asked. He tried to tear it but he cculd not. He threw it on a rock. It 
bounced off and lay beside the old man. It blinked its eyes and licked its 
tongue in and out. Then they matched their bows and arrows. The 
stranger gave his bow to the old man first. The old man took it with 
apologies and began drawing it. He broke it and it turned to dust. So 
Suptit took the old man’s bow without asking. He drew it but it just 
bent like rubber. He tried to break it but he could not. It was made of 
neck sinews. He threw it down. It hit a rock and bounced back into the 
quiver. 

So Suptit challenged the old man to wrestle. The old man said, ““When 
one is old and feeble one doesn’t feel like wrestling with a young man 
like you.”” But Suptit insisted. He tried to pull the old man up. The old 
man still protested. He continued talking as before. So finally the old 
man feebly grasped his legs. Suptit insisted that the old man should put 
his arms around his chest. But the old man protested. So Suptit put the 
old man’s arms around himself. He coaxed him to fight. So finally he 
grasped him. They wrestled and wrestled. The old man’s hold became 
stronger and stronger. Suptit said, ‘“Don’t hold so hard. Let’s rest a while. 
You are holding me too tightly.’”’ The old man said he was feeble but he 
kept on. Then the old man began getting a foul hold. Suptit kept on 
asking for a rest. The old man finally got a strangle hold and almost 
strangled the young man. The young man began spitting blood. His 
bones were being crushed, but he could not give up because the old man 
would not let him. Suptit asked him to let go but the old man held him 
all the tighter. He knew that he was winning. So he took out his hooked 
stick, his flints and his clubs. He said that he was fighting to the death. 
He told his tools to see what they could do. So they all jumped out and 
began pounding the stranger. The hooked stick fastened itself in the top 
knot on the top of Suptit’s head and began pulling. The deer bones 
pounded on Suptit’s leg bones. The clubs pounded him all over. The old 
man crushed his bones. Finally Suptit fell with a thud like thunder. All 
the other people knew what had happened. They said, “I guess that 
Winiwinit conquered Suptit,” as soon as they heard the thunder. 

After he had killed him he threw him in the gully. That gully is now 
Lake Tamarack. That is Indian Trail Lake. Then the old man tracked 
Suptit back to see where he had come from. He saw smoke across on the 
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other ridge. He went there and found two women. They were the daughters 
of Suptit. When they saw the old man they knew that he had killed 
Suptit. They said so to him. The old man became angry. He shot at them 
but could not kill them. The girls said that they could not be killed with 
bows and arrows. “If you want to kill us, throw charcoal at us,” they 
said. So the old man threw charcoal at them and they both died. Then 
he found the hearts of his nine brothers hung up in the house. He took 
all the hearts and started back home. When he reached Flume Creek he 
soaked the hearts in a deep hole. He piled rocks on them so that they 
would not float away. Then he went to his earth lodge and slept. At day 
break he heard his brothers calling. The hearts he had soaked came back 
to life. 

67. COYOTE AND THE SUN.! 

Coyote was around and the people did not like him. He used to sit in 
the morning and watch the sun come up between two mountains. One 
morning as he sat there he thought of a plan. He tied one end of a wire 
to one mountain and then he tied the other end to the other mountain, 
so that the sun could not rise between them. The sun was caught there. 
It was dark. Nothing would grow and all the people became sickly. 
Nobody could break the wire. Coyote was proud of what he could do. 

One day Mole thought he would try to do good for the people. He went 
up the mountain but the sun was so bright he could not see. He went 
around to the shady side, closed his eyes and chewed on the wire until it 
broke, and then the sun came up. But it was so bright that it blinded Mole. 


He has been tn it way ever since. 


68. WHY DUCKS’ EYES ARE PINK.? 

Coyote saw many ducks in a meadow. They were afraid of him and 
wanted to fly away. He told them not to be afraid, that he wanted to 
teach them a dance. So he gathered them all together and they stood 
around in a circle. He told them to shut their eyes. He said that anyone 
who opened his eyes would have them turn pink. So they stood in a 
circle dancing with their eyes shut. He started killing them. He killed 
many of them. Finally one duck decided that something was wrong. She 
opened her eyes and saw what Coyote was doing, so she made a lot of 
noise and all the rest of the ducks flew away. 


69. BEAR AND RABBIT.® 


Rabbit went to visit Bear. They sat around and visited a while. Bear 
was going to give Rabbit some lunch. He was cooking beans while 


1 Elwin Popejoy; McCloud; 1930; 17 years old. The informant, who was 
a high school boy, said that he had read these stories in a school book. 

2 Elwin Popejoy; McCloud; 1930; 17 years old. 

* Rody Campbell; McCloud; 1930; c. 40 years old. 
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Rabbit was sitting there visiting. So Mr. Bear didn’t have any grease to 
put in the beans, so he sat there sharpening his knife. Rabbit sat there 
and watched him. Pretty soon he saw Bear cut himself open and take out 
his own grease and put it in the beans. And so they had dinner. Then he 
went home. After two or three days he asked Bear to visit Lim. So Bear 
went over to visit the rabbit. He was cooking beans when Bear came to 
visit him. He was going to do the same thing. He sharpened the knife like 
Bear. Rabbit sharpened the knife and cut himself open and was going 
to take the grease out of himself. He just fell over and died. That was the 
end of that. 


APPENDIX. 


The following information has been gathered from or about many 
informants used in making this study. Many of the individuals here 
listed did not tell the recorders stories, usually because they felt them- 
selves unable to. They were willing, however, to give material on the 
subject of story telling. 


SARA BAYLES. 

1/, McCloud; 1/, Upper Sacramento; c.60. Was told stories by old 
relatives by marriage, Kenledi and Kentikana. She was a little girl 
at the time, ““That is why I can’t remember all.” 

Story tellers: Jo Bender is the only good story teller alive now. 
“A story teller is a smart man, when he hears a story once he 
remembers it. I can’t tell stories because I was always a poor 
hand to remember things.” 

Favorite story: Huik (Du Bois no. 32). 

Funny stories: ‘Coyote had a funny way, he does funny things and 
does not have much sense.” 

Keriha was thought funny, too, “like a clown’’ (ibid. no. 18). 

Awesome stories: those about Grizzly Bear (especially, armed 


vagina story). 


RODY CAMPBELL. 

McCloud, c. 40 years old. Told stories only by Archie (died 1918), 
step-father’s maternal uncle, every winter. He came from Stillwater 
sub-area. When older never took interest in myths. From type list 
of 50 recognized 9 myths. Claimed Bear and Rabbit (no. 69) is the 
only story she could tell. Got it from Archie. Told on own initiative. 
She said she remembered it because it was short and she thought it 
was funny. This was the only bungling host motif secured in the area. 


ALFRED CURL. 
McCloud; age 29, away from home from 7 to 17. Son of a good 
story teller, Jenny Curl. Willing, but unable, to tell any story. Has no 
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outstanding favorite story, but thinks ‘‘there is more to Coyote 
stories than any others.” Thought Huik (ibid no. 32) good. No 
reaction to Kukup’iwit stories. Thinks place name stories are dull, 
(See Wash Fan and Jo Bender for reverse.) 

Story tellers of repute: Jenny Curl, his mother; Bill Curl, his 
father; Ed Alexander, on hearsay, because he was the son of a 
chief and had been with old Indians; Jo Bender, whom he had 
heard at a distance telling stories to others; Jake Cornish, on 
hearsay ; Tom Millie, definite as to his ability. 

Stories told in winter, from about November to the end of February, 

To tell them earlier would cause a long winter. He did not believe this, 
however. 


FLORA CURL. 

McCloud; age c. 22. Daughter of Jenny Curl. Left home at 13 and 
was away for about 4 years. Was told stories as early as she can 
remember. Was told them for pleasure. Was never made to learn 
them. She knows stories by heart. She wants to teach her children to 
tell stories as her mother taught her. 

Her favorite: Nini (Love story) (Du Bois no. 25). Did not react 

positively or negatively to place name stories. 

Sad stories: Winiwinit and Suptit (no. 64). Huik (Du Bois no. 32). 

Awesome stories: Birds (no. 1). 

Funny stories: Mice and others (Du Bois no. 34). Coyote stories. 
Bat and tree squirrel women (ibid. no. 30). 

Good story tellers: Tom Millie, Old Jo, a doctor who lived across 
the river. They went as children to listen to him. Jenny, her 
mother, she considered a good story teller but without a repu- 
tation. Bill Curl, her father, never told stories much (see Alfred 
Curl’s estimate). Has heard Jo Bender tell stories but does not 
know his reputation. 

Criteria of a good story teller: stories are exact and complete to 
their real end. Not necessary to know many. To be a good singer 
is an asset. 

Jenny told them stories from about time they were 8 until they 
were 12. All her children would fall asleep. She might continue the 
story the following night. Stories told every winter. Begun in about 
November and told to about March. To tell them in summer or spring 
would bring on another winter. 

Types of stories: Those connected with love songs are thought 
myths. Puyukensus: Doctors used to sing their songs and tell 
about them. Shamans are source of all puyukensus stories. 

People of the myths lived a long time ago. 
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MAUD CURL. 


Stillwater; age 25. Brought up by her grandmother, Sara Barnes. 
Was away from home between the ages c. 7—10; was married and 
left home at c. 14. Heard stories chiefly from her garndmother and 
her mother-in-law, Jenny Curl. Unwilling to tell stories. Told only 
under pressure. Has no favorite, but thinks Coyote stories are much 
funnier than the others. Knows no one who is considered a good story 
teller. Heard stories from her grandmother as early as she can 
remember. She had heard of Kukup’iwit but remembered no story 
about the character. She laughed when the following were mentioned : 

Coyote and the ducks (ibid no. 61). 
Coyote and Bullfish (ibid no. 58). 
Coyote eats grasshoppers (ibid no. 59). 


JIM FEDER. 


Upper Trinity: c. 90. Uses many directional gestures in story 
telling. Illustrated a shot with arrow release gesture. These gestures 
were also used in ordinary conversations. Style in both conversation 
and story telling was very slow and repetitious. See Coyote and Death 
where he gave one of the longest versions with only the average 
number of incidents. When pressed for ethnographic information of 
speculative nature, he tells stories to explain the subject matter. See 
story of Tultuheres to explain winesxuyat concept. Jim demurred at 
length before giving the Coyote cycle. Furthermore he explained 
elaborately that all people told stories differently. ““People to the 
north tell it differently, people to the east tell it differently, people 
to the south tell it differently, people to the west tell it differently.” 
In connection with this recognized variation it is of interest to note 
the toleration which Jo Bender and Jim Feder evinced toward each 
other’s versions of Coyote and Death. Jo’s story used Buzzard as 
the builder of steps. Jim’s builder was Hawk. John Stacey, the inter- 
preter, explained that on the McCloud Buzzard was always the hero. 


FRED GRIFFEN. 


Stillwater ; age c. 50. Was brought up by his mother, Anne Griffen. 
She never told him stories. He only began hearing them after he was 
grown up. He heard many from Tom Millie who lived with him for 
four years until he died two years ago, but he doesn’t remember any 
to tell. Tultuheres (ibid. no. 7) is his favorite (positive) because it is so 
long. He likes place name stories very much. Coyote is funny like a 
clown. He thinks Skunk is funny in Mice and Others (ibid. no. 34). 
Kukup’iwit stories are “pretty good”. He could think of no sad or 
awesome story. All puyukensus stories are bolas. The story of a nini 
is a bolas. 
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TILLY GRIFFEN. 

Stillwater; age c. 60; Shaman. Likes Coyote stories the best, 
especially Coyote and the Ducks (ibid. no. 61). She thinks them 
funny. She has never heard sad stories (positive). Was not taught 
stories by either grandparents or parents. She learned them here and 
there; ‘“That’s why I don’t know any.” Puyukensus stories were not 
bolas but doctor’s talk. 


JUNE KLUTCHIE. 

Upper Sacramento; 23 years old. Never been away from home. 
Heard stories from her father, a shaman, and occasionally from Jake 
Cornish, his interpreter. 

Story tellers of repute: The father, Charlie Klutchie; and upon 

suggestion, Jo Bender, Mary Nichols, Tom Millie. 

Has heard of seasonal story telling period, and if stories are told in 
summer, winter will come again. When questioned she admitted 
thinking Coyote, Skunk, Keriha (slightly) were humorous. 

Awesome: stories about mountains and things that happen there. 

She likes place name stories. Showed great reluctance to tell stories, 
at least in presence of mother and sister. Knows Wintu well. 


ROBERT LEVISSY. 

McCloud: 19 years old. He has been home all his life. He heard 
stories from his grandmother ever since he can remember. They were 
told him for entertainment. Claims having enjoyed hearing them. 
After he was 7 or 8 he moved from his grandmother and heard no more. 
He has forgotten the season when he was told stories. He had never 
heard of a good story teller. 


KATE LUCKIE. 

Hayfork; c. 80. Although she is a very fluent talker she has never 
told myths. She refused to try although willing in every other respect. 
She had heard of Coyote and Death but could not tell it. She was told 
Coyote stories when little, particularly by her uncle. She never liked to 
listen to stories because it meant that she had to stay awake to listen 
to them. “I never liked that.” 


TOM MILLIE (information secured from Fred Griffen with whom he spent 
the last four years of his life). 

McCloud; died 1a28—29. Indian name, Nomhololma (West sun- 
shine). Learned stories from his grandfather who brought him up, 
and from his brothers. A good story teller because he could sing well, 
remembered many stories and told them in a long form. ‘““With some 
stories he would sing. That makes them pretty so you like to hear 
them.” He used to tell stories from about g—12 at night. Usually he 
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told four or five different ones in that time, but Tultuheres took all 
night. Tom Millie said that Topiwita was a good narrator. He lived 
before Fred’s time. (For Topiwita see Jenny Curl, whose grandfather 
he was.) He was known as a good story teller to Alfred Curl (positive) 
and Flora Curl. Reported by Flora Curl to have told an Earth Diver 
story. Only one other person knew it even in a garbled form (ibid. 


no. 4.) 


MARY NICHOLS. 

McCloud; over 70. Claimed ignorance of Coyote and Death. 
Plunged eagerly into a rapid relation of a combination of the two 
stories listed as NordalweLimak and Nordalmunoko (ibid. no. 17, 19). 
Her language difficult for the linguist to understand. Susie Popejoy 
remarked that she used ‘‘awfully high language’’. 


ELWIN POPEJOY. 

McCloud; 17 years old. Has been home all of his life. Is at present 
in the Redding High School. He said that he liked to hear stories told, 
yet had never heard any of the better story tellers like Tom Millie, 
Jo Bender, Mary Nichols, Jenny Curl. Has heard Charlie Popejoy tell 
stories (uncle by marriage). He said he liked Coyote stories. He had no 
favorite stories and was on the whole very ignorant of the whole 
subject since his home environment has been more biased in the 
direction of European culture. He had never heard of a season for 
story telling. He thought that Emma Campbell told stories in a very 
funny way. Toward the end of the interview he offered to tell the 
two stories given in collection of texts, “Coyote and Sun’, (no. 67), 
‘“‘Why the Ducks have Pink Eyes” (no. 68). He said he had read them 
in a school book. 


SUSIE POPEJOY. 

McCloud; c. 50. An old Indian called Samson who lived at Delta is 
credited by Susie as the source of all the stories known by Jo Bender, 
Emma Campbell and Mary Nichols. He died about 15 years ago. 
“Mary Nichols tells stories in high words. I have heard my mother 
tell stories but only in common words, not like Mary.” Mary had no 
reputation as a talker, much less as a story teller until suddenly this 
year she started in to tell stories. 


PERRIN C. RADCLIFF. 

McCloud ; age 64. Told stories by his father, Koltululi, from about 
the age of 7 or 8on. They were told frequently when they were alone, 
not necessarily when a group was present. He thought they were told 
him for instruction. He was not made to repeat stories. He has heard 

many but has forgotten them. Coyote and Death was his favorite 
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story. He used to hate Coyote for destroying steps to heaven. Without 
prompting he recalled Tultuheres (Du Bois no. 7) and thought it good, 
NordalweLimak (ibid. no. 17) he remembered as funny because Nor- 
dalwe Limak was so small and strong. “Coyote was just like a clown.” 
He was very funny. He never died but always came to again. He 
fooled even Rolling Head. Stories would be told until nearly daylight. 
He fell asleep and often did not hear the end. He remembers as 
good story tellers: 

Ladamkati — also a good singer; 

Kenledi — (also mentioned by Sara Bayles) ; 

Waitema — a good singer. 

A good story teller was one who knew more than others and told 

longer stories. Good story tellers were generally known as such. 
Shamans are not necessarily good story tellers. 


AMOS REED. 

Stillwater; 21 years old. Away from home, in school from 7—12, 
then lived with his parents; then was away for another year. 

Story tellers; Tom Millie. He heard him start stories but never 

stayed around to hear them finished. Was not interested because 
he did not understand them very well and did not know language 
well. 

Believes Coyote stories are best. Out of list of 50 stories he recog- 
nized: Hummingbird (no. 10); Coyote and Stump (no. 4): Huik 
(no. 37), which he offered to tell. He had gotten it from his mother. 
He could not tell any others. Never heard of a season for telling 
stories. 


CLARENCE YOUNG. 

25 years old. With the Wintu from 1906—r1912, Ig19—1930. In 
school the rest of the time. Father only is Wintu, mother unknown. 
Never heard stories told, but later said that Grant Towndolly knew 
many and that he had heard Rosie Charles tell some Coyote stories. 
Cannot speak Wintu. Never heard of seasonal period of story telling. 
He thought Coyote and stump very funny when it was sketched to 
him in the course of checking on the list. He offered to tell Coyote 
and Toad (no. 41). He did not know that Coyote’s wife was Toad, 
however. Clarence Young said Amos Reed (g. v.) knew the language 
very well and should be able to tell stories. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NEw ENGLAND FOLK BELIEFS IN THE LAST CENTURY: — Among the 
papers of Mrs. E. M. Backus, who has contributed many folk songs and 
practices to the Journal in past years, were found the following unpublished 
notes on folk ways of her childhood in a rural hill town of Connecticut. To 
these should be added the notes already published, JAFL 8:26 and 8:192. 


WEATHER PROVERBS. 


Rain when the sun shines means the Devil is whipping his wife. Also, it 
means it will rain again tomorrow. 


On a foggy morning in the haying season no farmer will go to the hay field 
unless there are cobwebs on the grass which are thought to predict a fair day. 


When the first snow which falls remains on the ground until the next snow, 
there will be no more bare ground that winter. 


When water boils down more rapidly than usual in the boiling kettle and 
when the smoke from the chimney blows down to the ground, they are 
considered sure signs of rain. 


When the water ‘“‘swells’’ (rises in the streams) under the ice it is a sign of 
warm weather. 


When the fowls oil their feathers and the swallows fly low it is a sign of rain. 


A cold April and a wet May 
Fills the barn with grain and hay. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A good farmer will have half of his corn and half of his hay left on Candlemas 
day (Feb. 2). 


You can measure a farmer’s pork barrel by the size of his woodpile at his 
door. 


In making a new garment, if you have to rip it out and do it over, it is a 
sign you will live to wear it out. 


If you have a sore on the tongue you have told a lie. 


If you drop a fork, a knife or scissors and they stick in the floor and stand 
upright it is a sure sign of company. 


If the rooster crows on the doorstep between 12 and 1 o’clock it is a sign 
of company. 
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When a young lamb was poisoned in the pasture they cut off its ears so it 
would bleed, dug a hole in the cellar under the house where it was moist and 
cool and buried the lamb all over except its head. In a few hours it would 
begin to bleat and cry even though it had seemed dead when they buried it 


When a lamb died and they wanted the sheep to mother another lamb 
they removed the skin carefully from the dead lamb and fastened it over a 
living one. The old sheep recognizing the scent adopted it without question 


When you hear the first frog in the spring, what you wish will come to pass, 


If a girl swallows a chicken heart whole, she will marry the first man who 
speaks to her 
If a girl tips over a chair she will not marry that year. 
A whistling girl and a crowing hen 
Always come to some bad end. 
A whistling girl and a jumping sheep 
Are the poorest property a man can keep. 


SHOE SIGNS: 


Wear at the toe, spend as you go. 
Wear at the heel, get a good deal. 
Wear at the ball, spend all. 
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XV. Exstm® Crews Parsons, Folk-Lore from the Cape Verde Islands. 1924. In 
two parts, each $ 3.50. 
XVI. Exsm Chews Parsons, Folk-Tales of the Sea Islands, South Carolina. 1923. 
XXX + 218 p. $ 3.50. 
XVII. MarTHA WARREN BECKWITH, Jamaica Anansi Stories $ 3.50. 1924. XIII + 
295 Pp. $ 3.50. 
XVIII. ANNIE WESTON WHITNEY AND CAROLINE CANFIELD BuLLOcK, Folk-Lore of 
Maryland. 1925. 239 p. $ 3.50. 
XIX. Est CiEws Parsons, Tewa Tales. 1926. 304 p. $ 3.50. 
XX. CLEMENT M. DoKE, Lamba Folk-Lore. 1927. XVII + 570 p. $ 3.50. 
XXI. Jamaican Forxk-Lore, Collected by Martha Warren Beckwith, with music 
recorded in the field by Helen H. Roberts. 1929. Illustrated. $ 5. 
XXII. Exsm CLEws Parsons, Kiowa Tales. 1929. 152 p. $ 3.50. 
XXII. Manuet J. ANDRADE, Folk-Lore from the Dominican Republic. 1930. 
43! Pp. $ 5. 
XXIV. ARTHUR Hurr Favset. Folk-Lore from Nova Scotia. 1931. 204 p. $ 3.50. 
. Franz Boas, Bella Bella Tales. 1932. $ 3.50. 
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